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Junior Knows It's an ELECTRIC Train 


ND Junior's right. Electrons drive the 
A wheels. These streamlined trains are 
electric trains — just as completely electric 
as though their power came from a third 
ra.l or an overhead wire. The husky elec- 
tric motors that turn the wheels get their 
power from an electric generator driven 
y a diesel engine a complete electric 


ywer plant right on the train 


clectric drive that makes these trains 
along so smoothly and quietly, 


vy. And 


ACE [ »yrapidly. ver effortless 


/ 


it’s electricity that gives you adequate 
light for reading, conditioned air for 
comfort, and dozens of other conveniences 


found on these trains. 


General Electric engineers have played a 
leading part in streamlined-train develop- 
ment—just as in all other forms of electric 
transportation. For more than 40 years 
these engineers have pioneered in building 
electric locomotives, and have brought 
you safer, faster, more comfortabl« 


transportation. 


G-F research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Shape of Things 


THE APPOINTMENT OF SOLICITOR GENERAL 
Stanley F. Reed to the Supreme Court comes as a reward 
Mr. Reed ts a 
ored mightily to 
convince the Supreme Court that the New Deal admin 
istrative efforts could be 


for services rendered the Administration 


who la! 


good legal technician and one 
rephrased in constitutional ter 
minology and given a place in the respected file of past 
precedents without undue violence to the judicial mind 
A man with such abilities, the President may have rea 
soned, clearly belongs on the court, where he will ap 
preciate the arduous efforts of subsequent Solicitor Gen- 


i 
erals to make the living economic and administrative 
realities square with the formulas of past decisions. Even 
more persuasive may have been the fact that Mr. Reed, in 
the words of one of his colleagues in the Department ot 
Justice, “is not a professional New Dealer.” We arc 
mystified by the allusion, but presume it refers to 


of the more progressive candidates who had been dis 


ussed. Th appointment met with an immediate fas 
able re ponse from many of the Senate liberal ho 
called Mr. Reed a “‘liberal,”’ and from must of the con 


servatives, who called him ‘‘an able lawyer of the n 
servative type.” Mr. Roosevelt has. in 


alculated to soothe the o 


ing the progressive wing O! his party no tangible reasor 
for protest. For while Mr. Reed’s liberalism is putative 
his conservatism its equally nebulous. ‘The fact ts, he has 
had no clear chance to demonstt ther ¢ f 
1 the que tion remains: for what clal ct ; 1] he 
use his technical abilities? It is no 1 1 Mr. | | 
to say that he probal ly o his elevation re to 
President's determination to undo the damave he | 
iffered from the storm I t Black than to any 
esire in the White House t Sur 1 genuinely pro 
rCssi\ ( 


ROOSEVELT’S SWOLLEN VISITING LIST 


of big-business executives during the whole of 
may mean any one of a number of things. It may mean 
that the President 1s determined to carry through som 
of the policies he and his licutenants have been tal 

about, and that he is choosing the personal confer 

as his vehicle for breaking the news to the big boys. It 
may mean that the President is still exactly where he 


started in the days of the NRA, and is laying pl 
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industrial leaders for some fresh variation on the old 
Or it may mean 
e, but merely that the President is puzzled 
1 and marking time. We tend to the view that 


the 
theme of “industrial self-government.” 
ther of thes 
ind worrie 
Mr. Roosevelt's eclecticism is such that all three of the 
bove possibilities contain elements of truth. The signs 
vint to the use of taxation in the long run to relax the 
erp of the holding companies, without, however, giving 
nore than rhetorical force to Mr. Roosevelt's sensational 
remark about doing away with all holding companies. 
But the signs point also to business-labor agreements to 
stabilize - employment on the one hand and halt demands 
e increases on the other. It is significant in this 
onnection that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray appeared as 
iabor representatives alongside the industrial and bank- 


magnates. What distinguished the discussions from 


ror wag 


ing 
previous NRA conferences, of which many members of 
the group are veterans, remains to be seen. Meanwhile 
the testimony of business leaders at the hearing of the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment must have made it 
ibundantly clear to the Senators that business men are 
is innocent of real knowledge of the larger processes of 


ndustry as are Senators themselves 


+ 


THI 


STIFFENING OF 


Shantung 1s 


CHINESE RESISTANCE IN 


but one of many signs of growing unity 


igainst Japanese aggres 


ithin China in the struggle a; 
nt facts are the transfer of vet 


ion. Even more significa 


1 Communist troops to the south and the striking 
tot ichieved by the Eighth Route Army 1n Shanst 

The « ition of Chu Min-yu, former general secretary 

he Executive Yuan, and Han Fu-chu, former Gov- 

fr Shantung, fot wardice a s further yport to 


UP} 


} lecided to continue resistance 


the belief that Chiang has decided 


ntil Japan is either economically exhausted or becomes 
red in a str 


t] ey 


uggle with some major power. Despite 


suffered in the past six months, ¢ 


losses China 

n many ways stronger than at any previous time. The 
Japanese have been trapped into extending their lines 
to greater areas than they can possibly control. Guer- 


rilla tactics have immobilized large detachments not only 
in Shansi, Suiyuan, and parts of Hopei, where the Eighth 
Route Army but also in the around 
Nanking. A steady stream of supplies and modern air- 
raft appears to be and 
French Indo-China. Moreover, there are increasing indi- 
itions of Japanese disunity. The failure of the imperial 
onference 


has operated, area 


oming in through Hongkong 


to announce an immediate decision on policy 
oncerning China may be due, as Tokyo implies, to a de- 
ire to await Chiang’s answer to a Japanese peace offer, 

t it suggests with 


more likelihood serious differences 
} 1S | y 
Vv 
\ FRONT-PAGE STORY IN THE NEW YORK 
/:mes reports that Japanese industrial interests have ap- 


American business men for a 


proached 


loan 


$50,000,000 
‘for the purchase of machinery.’’ Since credits for 


war purposes are unobtainable because of Japan's shaky 


The NATION 


financial position, the borrowers are making a 
effort to give the proposal financial and moral resp 
ability by asserting that the machinery is to be used s 
for the development of Manchurian industries. It is ¢ 
intimated, but not stated categorically, that Amer 
engineers might accompany the shipment to see that 
actually installed in Manchuria. While the story caref 
avoids all reference to political factors, it rather op] 
tunely kills two birds with one stone. It suggests ¢! 
Japan is strong enough to turn attention to the deve 
ment of Manchoukuo at this time, and gives the impr 
sion that the Open Door is about to be restored in t! 
unhappy country. But our suspicions are aroused by th 
fact that the head of the syndicate requesting fund 
Yoshisuke Aikawa, chief supporter of fascism among t 


vigor 


business leaders of Japan. Aikawa, more than any other 


one person, is responsible for the remarkable develo 
ment of Japanese heavy industry in recent years; 


na 


he is credited with a dominant role in throwing the 


support of these interests behind the army’s expansi 
policies. With such a tie-up, one cannot be blamed { 
suspecting that there is a very interesting story involvi: 
the proposed loan which is not set forth in the T; 
We shall make it our business to try to unearth it 


+ 
Heep CONFERENCE OFFERS 
to those who believe that the 

Althoug! 
official statement issued at the close of the parl 
affirmed the close cooperation of Austria and Hu 
the Rome-Berlin 
those two countries referred to as 
and reconstruction,” 


THE BI 
new ray of ho pe 


turning poets: the fascist international. 


with axis, which representative 
‘a guaranty of | 
Count Ciano failed in his effort t 
persuade them to withdraw from the League and t 

the ‘‘anti-Communist’’ pact. After Teruel recogniti 
the Franco regime in Spain gave the appearanc« 
rather forlorn effort to bolster up the prestige of 
weakening rebel cause. The gesture appears even 
significant when it is realized that Franco has maintai: 
diplomatic representatives in Vienna and Budapest 
last September. No one expects Austria or Hungary 
line up with the democracies on any crucial issue, 
their failure to toe the mark for Mussolini indicat 
wariness which is particularly welcome after recent 
velopments in Rumania. It demonstrates once mor 





potential influence which the democratic powers might 


still exercise in European affairs. 


*« 
THE FAILURE OF PRIVATE MEDICINE 


meet the health requirements of the American public h 
never been more clearly demonstrated than in the pre 


LO 


liminary report of the National Institute of Health. After 
a house-to-house investigation of 740,000 families in 84 


cities, the institute found that sickness disabled twice 


many persons in families on relief as in families wit! 


incomes of $2,000 or more. Individuals in the reli 


families were disabled, on the average, three times as 
many days per year as individuals in the upper incomé 
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‘coups. The rate of disability among families not on re- 
t "ef but with incomes of less than $1,000 a year was 
¢ ad to be more than twice as high as the rate among 
| lies in the highest income category. Yet the latter re- 
eived 46 per cent more care from a physician for each 
f illness. Families with incomes of more than $3,- 
were twelve times as likely as relief families to have 

e services Of a private nurse in a case of serious illness. 





We may assume from these figures that if the same type 
1edical care were available to the whole population as 
w available to families with incomes of more than 
$3,000 we could cut the amount of illness in this coun- 
by approximately 33 per cent. This would mean a 
according to the survey, of approximately 415,- 
000 days of health a year, or three and one-third 
her for every person in the United States—a sufficient induce- 
t, we believe, for revitalizing existing efforts to im- 

prove our outworn system of medical care. 


*K 
f (HE GERMAN GOVERNMENT IS SELDOM MORE 


tesque than in its periodic protests against “foreign 
sm.” So abundant is Germany's export trade of 
lent propaganda that these outcries are as arrogant as 
are transparent. William E. Dodd, retiring Ameri- 
imbassador to Germany, has once more wounded 
i sensibility, an offense rendered especially significant 
s having had so outstanding an opportunity to ob- 
the new Germany at first hand. He saw, as he re- 
1 in his New York address last week, how men were 
d religious, personal, and press freedom, how unt- 
s and schools were put under party control, and 
ilmost as many personal opponents were killed in 
irs as Charles II had executed in twenty years of 
venteenth century.” It was an impressive indict- 
Even more damaging was Mr. Dodd's reminder 
» reckless attacks against the democracies delivered 
gh Nazi officials at Nurnberg and elsewhere. Need- 
) say, these attacks on the United States were never 
ressed in American journals, as Mr. Roosevelt's 
hes are now being banned in Germany, or con 
1 into three lines, as the German papers have done 
Mr. Dodd's remarks. The Nazis will do well to drop 
subject. Their most recent outcry comes appropriately 
moment when the propaganda they have subsidized 
n Yugoslavia has succeeded in driving the last Jewish 
resentative out of the parliament at Belgrade 


*«K 
ir WOULD BE IDLE TO PRETEND THAT 


service on American ships is all that it should be. But 

is both dishonest and futile to center the blame for 
inferior service and outright abuses on ships’ crews and 
the unions to which many of them belong. The fact 

» that the maritime unions which became firmly estab- 
hed as a result of the 1934 and subsequent strikes 
put an end to many abuses. Another important fact 

is that adequate laws for enforcing discipline are already 
on the statute books. The trouble lies elsewhere. Marine 
nership in this country is shot through with the cor- 











ruption that goes with huge indirect subsidies 
fight for profits. Daniel ¢ 
has never fulfilled its function when the function went 


R ner hy , t Ct ror 
Noper s Dureau OF iNnspechion 
I 


against the interests of the shipowners. And in particular 
the living conditions of mere seamen have been the last 
consideration, though the government has poured mil 
lions into the industry. The remedy does not le in 
crippling the unions. The testimony of irate passenger 
is being given a big play in hearings in Washington 
in connection with possible changes in the maritime laws 
especially as regards labor. The C. I. O. is protesting that 
much of this testimony is false and stating the case tor 
its members. It is a good case, backed by official report 
on the state of our merchant marine. Seamen are not 
perfect, but passengers with personal grievances are 
easily found. Certainly their testimony must not be used 
as a basis for laws which would hamstring the unions 


and leave the basic situation untouched 


* 
RECENT UNPUBLISHED INFORMATION CLEARS 
up a doubt regarding Italian intervention in Spain. In 
November reports appeared in the European press about 
the repatriation of Italian troops, said to have been trans 
ported from Spain to the Italian colony of Libya. At the 
same time Mussolini’s representative on the London 
Non-Intervention Committee minimized the presence of 
Roman soldiers in Franco's ranks and announced offi 
cially that only 40,000 Italians were in the Spanish army 
Had Mussolini really taken the non-intervention debat 
ing club seriously enough to withdraw his army from 
Spain? Not at all pressure 
for withdrawal serious enough to cloak his activities 
We now learn that 8,000 Negro and Arab tr ops from 


But he did consider British 


Libya recently arrived at Melilla, Spanish Morocco, 
where they were housed in newly built barracks; and that 
900 Tripolitans disembarked from a Nazi steamer at 


Malaga on December 29. The reason for substituting 
colonials for white Italians is obvious: the Libyans can 
be taken for Moors. The Non-Intervention Committee 
has never even considered evacuating Moors from Spain, 
although under the Algeciras treaty the Moors are non- 
Spanish. The French oppose such a move because if the 
Moors of Spanish Morocco are not Spaniards, it follows 
that the Moors of French Morocco are not French 

a conclusion that would rule out the future use of 
French colonials in Europe. For Mussolini an additional 
advantage of sending Africans to Spain is that reports 
of their casualties and the return of their wounded will 


not cause discontent in Italian cities and villages 

*« 
“THOSE REDS ARE TRYING TO CONVINCE 
the country that I’m a tyrant and a dictator . 
ple have invested me with . 


. the peo- 
. power, and I am applying 


it for the benefit of the people.’ This was the beginning 
of an inimitable interview last week with Frank Hague, 
in which Jersey City’s mayor tried to convince the coun- 
try that there is no ground for comparing him with 
When asked if it were not a vio- 


Hitler and Mussolini 
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lation of civil rights to expel men arbitrarily from the city 
without bringing them into court, Mr. Hague replied, 
“No. They went peacefully, didn’t they?” He denied 
charges that he had brought pressure to bear on owners 
of private halls to prevent their lease for C. I. O. meet- 
ings but said he “thought it natural” that the owners 
their halls to groups hostile to the local 


> 


administration. Right to the end the interview was so 


onvincing that we found ourselves tracing a fascist chin 
ind a Nazi mustache on the latest newspaper photograph 
of the Jersey Terror before throwing it into the waste- 
basket. Meanwhile we had been wondering just how 
happy the happy workers of Jersey City are under Mayor 


i ii 


m-the-law ship We read that while Hague 
mployees have been asked to waive 

1 order that reductions of 15 to 
23 last spring might continue in effect 
We were also told by William J. Carney of the New 
Je rsey C. I. O. that 292,000 workers in New Jersey re- 
ceive less than the state minimum of $17, that 45,300 


of the lraw from $5 to $7.99 a week, that 34,000 get 
less than $5, and that in many Jersey City establishments 
workers get $3, $4, and $5 a week. He also said that 
150,000 New Jersey workers and even some employers 
had succumbed to the alien blandishments of the C. I. O. 
That threatening fact and the horrible example of what 
happened to Tammany may explain why the political 
hi of one of the oldest of 


SS ur sweatshop states has 


been perspiring so heavily since the C. I. O. sent him a 


The ball of France's 
Popular Front 


[TH ¢t lapse of the second Popular 
Front government France has slippe 1 back 
ertainty of pre-Popular 
Front days. Despite their overwhelming majority in the 
left parties, as in 1932-36, have found it 
together. As a result, France came peril- 

i right government under Bonnet, and 
shift ministry which 


eft Cabinet 


moment a mak« 
i ry from the vigorous | vith which 
that the Popular Front was bound to 
nas the immediate menace of fascism 
re 1. There was little to unite two such different 
part the middle-class Radical Socialists and the 
( ts pt the fear of an immediate fascist 
; inevitable that the 
ndamental tssu if both domestic 
much stress on this 
fact that the threat of fascism in 
rnatior yreater today than it was 
in 1936. And tt ts precise ly in this respect that the Popu- 
lar Front has suffered its greatest failure 


If it is true that the Communists were first to desert 
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the Popular Front, in spirit if not in votes, it was by 
the Spanish policy of both the Blum and the Chaut 
government aided rather than curbed the growing 
ace of fascism. The lack of a strong Foreign Min 
like Briand or Barthou, to lead rather than follo 
land, has probably contributed more to the disintegr 
of the left coalition than doctrinal disputes over do 
policy. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Chaut 
government was afflicted with the same sort of par 
in the domestic field that ruined Ramsay MacD 
and that to a certain extent hampers the New Dea 
attempt to push through basic reforms for the prot 
of the working class while clinging to laissez fai: 
nomics is bound to fail. The Conservative Party of ¢ 
Britain has pushed through more reforms than eith 
Liberal or the Labor Party precisely because it m 
effort to insist on the forms of laissez faire. In de 
ing exchange restrictions the French Socialists and ‘ 
munists appear to recognize the necessity for e 
controls even under capitalism, but the Radicals 
found it extremely difficult to throw aside their 
tional policies. This divergence of principle is pr 
the greatest weakness of the Popular Front as a pr 
bulwark against fascism. It is difficult to form a « 
to save traditional democracy without accepting 
more or less unwelcome guest, democracy’s shad 
the economic sphere—the doctrine of laissez fairs 

Given these problems, it is difficult to be opt 
regarding the prospects of a new French Cabinet 
is no indication that it will be more realistic in eit! 
mestic or foreign policies. Broadening the bas« 
government may give it more initial support, 
adds to the number of issues on which internal 
ment may arise. An election at this time would be 
value, since it would probably bring only slight 


changes in the relative strength of the variou 
Unless unexpected leadership develops from vy 
ranks of the Popular Front, there is grave dan 
France may become progressively more disorganiz 
it faces once more an immediate threat of civil \ 


Squabble in the C.1. 0. 


HEN two C. I. O. leaders like John L 

and David Dubinsky begin airing th 

sensions in public, as they have been 
it is a cause for concern to all friends of labor. | 
gives aid and comfort to labor’s enemies and it 
the energies of the leaders. Yet we are not set 
worried by the quarrel itself. Such squabbles ar 
that a growing young labor movement has not yet | 
fied. If they did not crop out at this point in labor 
tory, we should begin to suspect that machine dix 
ship was suppressing them. For in building a new 
ism, harmony is possible only in the arc of great 
rapid growth. When the growth is halted, as it has | 
now by the depression, then the disparate element 
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il temperament, trade-union tactics, and social phi- 
hy are bound to emerge to view. That is what Mr. 
sky means when he says that the C. I. O. honey- 
s now over. 
Dubinsky’s charges turn on Mr. Lewis's role in 
.ce negotiations with the A. F. of L. We may dis- 
miss the rhetoric that has been bandied about, because 
Mr. Lewis would agree that ‘‘no man has a mortgage on 
bor movement’”’ and Mr. Dubinsky would agree 
t is not “peace at any price’ that he wants with the 
A. F. of L. What it all comes down to is differing ver- 
f what happened during the peace negotiations 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes an 
rable peace.” 
Mr. Dubinsky accuses Mr. Lewis of not having tried 











hard enough to effect peace, and of not having followed 
(fers that might have constituted the basis of peace. 
There is no record available, unfortunately, to indicate 
what peace terms were actually offered or why the nego- 
ns failed. No records were kept, and the A. F. of L. 
zates were understood to have objected to a joint 

lic statement of the terms discussed. But we do have 

the statements of Philip Murray, head of the Steel Work- 
ers’ Union and chairman of the C. I. O. peace delegates 

. person with a mind of his own and a will for realism. 
And from his comments several things are clear. The 
A. F. of L. delegates were at every point extremely 
vague; nor was it even certain that they had been given 
authority by the Executive Council to negotiate a peace. 
The basic C. I. O. condition was that all their members 
were to be reaffiliated, that where they had a preponder- 
ant strength their unions were to receive recognition 
along with the recognition of the principle of industrial 
unionism. Any situations in which serious jurisdictional 
differences existed were to be settled by negotiation be- 
tween the two unions, and the C. I. O. leaders under- 
stood that they would have to make considerable conces- 
sions in this respect. The A. F. of L. delegates, on the 
other hand, insisted that they would not take back any 
except the original ten C. I. O. unions and that the re- 
maining twenty-two unions that have joined the C. I. O. 
in the past two years would be enabled to come back 
nly when they had reached an agreement with the cor- 
responding A. F. of L. union leaders. 

On several points there is considerable doubt. It is 
not clear whether the twenty-two C. I. O. unions were 
to come back singly or whether after negotiating singly 
y were to be readmitted as a group. It is not clear by 
what methods these agreements were to be reached: 

hile there was some talk of appointing impartial arbi- 
trators, this was never made definite. Finally, there was 

tr any explicit statement as to the method by which 
\. F. of L. Executive Council, which had enlarged 
wwers for disciplining the member unions, was to 

p itself of those powers again. Clearly these enlarged 

ers would be a continuing threat to the C. I. O. 
ns returning under any arrangement. 

[he great weakness in Mr. Dubinsky’s contention is 

no evidence has been offered indicating that the 
F. of L. showed any inclination for an “honorable 
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peace.” And the reason is clear. The Executive Council 
feared that it would be overwhelmed by 
bership that would come pouring in from the C. I. O 
It preferred, in Mr. Lewis's phraseology, to take back 


only what it could digest, and the members of the Execu 


the new mem- 


tive Council seized the present occasion for a showdown 
because they felt that the depression gave them the whip 
hand. The depression is hitting the heavy industries, and 
therefore the C. I. O., first: the A. F. of L., being more 
institutionalized, is less dependent upon the size and 
welfare of its rank-and-file membership 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Du 
binsky’s intentions, but the effect of his indictment will 
be other than what he intends. He has already become 
the darling of the editorial writers of the conservative 
press, which may be relied on to extend an eager wel- 
come to those who stir up a tempest within union ranks. 
What is clearly necessary is that any evidence Mr. Du 
binsky and Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray and others may 
have should be presented to an impartial committee of 
the C. I. O.’s undoubted friends. The shouting of dic 
tatorship and Communist influence in the C. I. O. may 
be useful in the political situation that Mr. Dubinsky 
finds in his own union, but it cannot do him or anyone 
else any credit. As president of the I. L. G. W. U. he 
is caught between the pressure of thirty-one vice-presi- 
dents, many of them under the influence of anti-C. I. O. 
sentiment such as is represented in the group clustering 
around the Jewish Daily Forward, an Old Guard Social- 
ist paper. These groups are basically A. F. of L. in their 
thinking, and it would be unfortunate if Mr. Dubinsky, 
reacting to such pressure, should forget that there is a 
basic difference between the old unionism of the A. F 
of L. and the new unionism of the C. I. O. 

This whole dispute will be determined less by recrimi- 
nations and accusations than by what the next few 
months will add to the volume of unemployment. If the 
C. I. O. unions are hit even harder than they have been 
thus far, the negotiations for a labor peace will undoubt- 
edly be reopened and pushed to a conclusion regardless 
of personalities, but it is well to remember that the labor 
movement today is being split by the same basic cleav- 
ages that are splitting the Democratic Party. In both in- 
stances there are cries of communism and dictatorship. 
Mr. Lewis, like Mr. Roosevelt, undoubtedly has a flair 
for power and at times he sees the labor movement and 
himself in organic terms. We should be the first to say 
that the new unionism cannot grow to a healthy stature 
unless democratic checks are placed on him as well as 
on any other leader. The true health of American labor 
can lie only in its being thoroughly democratic. As for 
the charges of communism, they are as absurd when lev 
eled against Mr. Lewis as they are when leveled against 
Mr. Roosevelt. The need of the hour is for firmness of 
tactics, militancy of effort, and the achievement of a 
unity that will not undo the great work of the past two 
years. Otherwise, at the very moment when labor needs 
its greatest strength because capitalism is breaking down, 
it will find itself without a fighting spirit and without a 
decisive social program. 
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HE first Popular Front government was over- 

thrown from without; the second collapsed from 

within. Last June it was the defeated minority that 
struck the blow at Léon Blum; on Friday Camille 
Chautemps surrendered to the left wing of his own 
mayority. 

On the surface the two events are quite unrelated. In 
fact the one followed logically and inevitably from the 
other. With the departure of Blum from the Hotel 
Matignon and the arrival of Bonnet in the rue de Rivoli, 
the soul had gone out of the left coalition. Thencefor- 
ward it was a matter of time when one or another of the 
component parties would find courage to pronounce the 
coroner's verdict. Repeatedly in the last six months the 
moment seemed to be at hand. Each time it was averted 
through fear of the consequences. 

Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, I ven- 
ture to say that Yvon Delbos and the foreign policy of 
the Chautemps Cabinet had at least as much to do with 
the crisis as Georges Bonnet, the instability of the franc, 
ind the renewed wave of sitdown strikes. M. Bonnet was 
less reluctant to go than he cared to admit. The Socialists, 
on the other hand, would have greatly preferred to let 
well enough alone. This is not saying that Bonnet did not 
want to remain Finance Minister or even to become Pre- 
mier, that Blum was not serious about exchange control, 
or that the Communists were indifferent about the 
degenerating into a standstill. The truth is that 
ever since his entry into the Cabinet Bonnet had dreamed 
ind labored to head the next combination. Unhappily his 

nuch-advertised wizardry in finance did not measure up 
in vs tice to his task. He balanced the budget on paper. 
But despite his efforts, capital continued to emigrate, and 
the franc which he had set afloat sank lower than it had 
sunk since 1926. He sought an alibi for his failure, not 
without some justification, in the monetary agitation of 
the Socialists, in the intrigues of the Communists, and in 
the supposedly political labor unrest. But the Chamber 
was what the election had made it; so that it was not 
without relief that, failing to oust the Communists from 
the majority and fill their place with the Flandin-Reynaud 
Democratic Alliance, he saw an opening to leave with 
honor. His acceptance of President Lebrun’s offer to form 
t new government was, he well knew, a gesture that 
deceived since even his own party would not 


pause” 


no one, 
ttand by him 
Technically, 


withdrawing 


the Socialists upset the government by 
r their ministers from the coalition. But they 
lid so under duress. In the present state of labor opinion 
it would have been not far removed from political suicide 
for them to withhold solidarity from their fellow-Marx- 


ists. Blum and his party had more reason than the Radical 
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Socialists for being weary of the latter-day tactics of the 


Communists. Blum had known for an entire year ¢ 
taste of Thorez-Duclos backing, which consisted of sup 
port in the Chamber and opposition outside. He liked n 


better than Chautemps the Communists’ flirtations with 
clericalism and the “outstretched hand” to the Pope. And 
his party watched with uneasiness the maneuvers of their 


Communist “brothers” to bring about unity with the 
Socialist masses over the heads of the leaders. But pre. 


Wil 


cisely this last strategy made any appearance of Blum’; 


compromising with Bonnet a mortal danger for the ver 
existence of the Socialist Party. 

The curious fact is that for more than five mont 
Thorez and Duclos let the Socialists fight the Finance 
Minister single-handed. Their own sector was the Qua 
d'Orsay. They battled with Delbos-Blum for not retir- 
ing Alexis Léger, the permanent chief of the depart 
ment. They sulked when Delbos-Chautemps met C! 
berlain-Eden in London over the head of Moscow. And 
when Delbos made his swing around the circle re 
and failed to include Russia in his itinerary, they vo 
vengeance. There can be little doubt that some of the 
recent strikes were provoked by them for foreign-pol: 
objects. But Chautemps and Bonnet are mistaken if the 
imagine that the entire strike wave is of Communist 
inspiration. They need only compare the increases in 
wages and in living costs for the past year and a 
to be convinced of their error. 

It is extremely unlikely that Delbos will be Foreign 
Minister in the next government. But unless Thorez | 
self obtains that portfolio—which I think highly improb- 
able—the new head of the Quai d’Orsay can scarcely be 
expected to adopt a very different policy toward the 
U. S. S. R. from that of his predecessor. The key to that 
difficulty lies not in Paris but in London. 

The crisis as a whole promises not to be easy to resolve 
Herriot, whom the Communists would like above every- 
one else, wants to succeed Lebrun in the Presidency, and 
has a veritable phobia for the Premiership. Daladier has 
declined the honor. Blum, having rallied to the “Van 
Zeeland formula’’—national union under left leader 
ship—advanced by L. O. Frossard (Ex-Communist, ex 
Socialist, and a minister in the last Laval Cabinet) has 
tried and failed, and as I write Chautemps is once more 
trying his hand. 

There remain two other possibilities—Flandin or new 
elections. I incline to the former, eventually if not at 
once, as the likelier solution. A new election would 
scarcely change the complexion of the Chamber; ¢! 
nation continues faithful to the Popular Front. And th 
country has already had more turmoil than it needs or 
can afford. 
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Cities That Consume Men 


BY HAROLD WARD 


MERICAN cities are on the march. True, most of 
them do not know where they are going, and 
those that do are weighed down by such a pack of 

es—technical, economic, financial, administrative, 

cial—that their progress suggests comparison with 
those “Deserts on the March”’ so vividly portrayed for us 
v Paul B. Sears in his book of that name. 
Some twenty years ago Sir Patrick Geddes, one of the 
lers of the regional-planning movement, warned 
nst the dangers of an urban development that neg- 
the fundamental question of balance between 
and country. He was particularly struck by the 
sus human and social waste involved in the cancer- 
rrowth of huge cities—a growth which he drama- 
t is a regressing cycle in four stages: Megalopolis, 
Parasitopolis, Patholopolis, Necropolis. 
Were Sir Patrick alive today he would find much to 
firm and not a little to qualify his fears in the first of 
; of monographs to be issued by the Urbanism 
Committee of the National Resources Committee. This 
report, entitled ““Our Cities, Their Role in the National 
my,” is the first comprehensive official study of this 
vital topic since R. D. McKenzie's “Metropolitan Com- 
munities,” issued as part of ex-President Hoover's in- 
quiry into “Recent Social Trends.” As such it is a docu- 


— 


70,000,000 or so Americans who today find their des- 
tinies linked, for good or evil, to what McKenzie has 
aptly called the “gravitational field” of the city. 

Nowhere has the acceleration of urban life been more 
marked and decisive than in the United States. A cen- 
tury ago we did not have a single city with 100,000 in- 
habitants, and a clear nine-tenths of the country’s 13,- 
000,000 people were classified as rural. Not until 1880 
did the combined forces of industrial expansion, immi- 
gration, transportation development, and world markets 
make New York our first metropolis of a million in- 
habitants. Today New Yo1x is only one of ninety-four 
cities in the 100,000 class which dominate the economic 
and social life of nearly one-third of the American peo- 
ple. Another 3,071 communities listed by the census as 
“urban” —containing 2,500 or more inhabitants—bring 
the proportion of city dwellers to more than half the total 
population. All this means that since 1790 our urban 
population has increased 300 times over, as against a 
meager 15-fold increase in the rural districts. 

Standing alone, facts like the foregoing mean very little. 
What is important is not the reality of urbanization, 
whose progress can be observed in every industrialized 
country, but its characteristics, its problems, and its social 

nsequences as we are beginning to understand them in 
America. From the mass of contradictory and confused 


tendencies underlying our urban development three ma 
jor strands can be disengaged. We have, first, the strik 
ingly uneven regional development of our cities, result- 
ing in part from the physical struggles with what Isaiah 
Bowman has called the “pioneer fringe’ but even more 
from artificial handicaps imposed by wasteful methods of 
agriculture and by a socially unsound exploitation of 
“cheap labor” in the interest of larger industrial and 
manufacturing profits. Closely associated with this 1s the 
second factor in urban concentration, the drift of popula- 
tion away from economically starved rural areas toward a 
small group of highly congested ‘‘metropolitan areas, 

New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
—have an aggregate population density of 18,000 per 


of which three 


square mile, against the national average of 42. The third 
factor, dynamically related to the second, is that of dis 
persion, an outward drift from the central cities into 
suburbs and satellite areas, of which there are nearly 500 
in the New York region alone (a territory embracing 
5,000 square miles in three states). 

No more eloquent proof of America’s failure to bal 
ance its rural-urban budget can be found than in the text 
and photographs of “You Have Seen Their Faces,’’ by 
Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White. In the 
region pictured in this book, in and around the southern 
Appalachians, the triple plagues of resource exhaustion, 
human exploitation, and political barbarism have reduced 
the proportion of those living in urban communities to 
about a third of the population. Mississippi rates a na- 
tional low of 16.9 per cent, followed by Arkansas and 
Alabama—the TVA power development and industria] 
migration from the North are so far little more than 
shots in the arm of a very sick region. In sharp contrast 
the New England states of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are over 90 per cent urban, New York and New 
Jersey over 80 per cent, and California—thanks largely 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco—about 75 per cent 
An urban development which gives us a range of any- 
where from 17 to 95 persons out of 100 living in cities, 
and this despite amazing technological advances in every 
field of production and distribution, is certainly nothing 
to be complacent about. 

Outside the thirty-three major industrial areas recog- 
nized by the census, millions of Americans, lacking more 
balanced economic opportunities, look for an escape by 
drifting first into the great cities, then out again into the 
neighboring satellite areas. The Urbanism Committee 
tells us that ‘nearly one-half of the population lives with 
in a radius of from twenty to fifty miles of cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants,’ and that the percentage of our 
total population growth absorbed by these cities has in- 
creased from 46 per cent in the decade 1890-1900 to 


92 
nearly 75 per cent in the period 1920-30. Commenting 
on this “urban magnetism’ (in the remarkable study of 


“Migration and Economic Opportunity’ by Carter Good- 
Warren Thornthwaite writes that 
“the four areas of New York, Los 
and Detroit attracted four and a half 
millions of people—a figure more than half as great as 
the total number of people who left the farms for the 
cities.” Metropolitan New York alone absorbed one and 
a half million; this despite a contrary tendency of the 
great cities to spill their excess inhabitants into surround- 
ing communities whose ‘independence’ of the center is 
more an administrative fiction than a social fact. 

It is true that both these drifts were partially checked 
during the depression, but neither town nor country 
gained by the exposure of (1) the economic and tech- 
nical incapacity of cities to take care of the millions of 
people—mostly under twenty-five—who had deserted 
impoverished rural districts for an imagined future in 
the Big and (2) a compulsion to “live off the 
land” entirely out of focus with economic realities. An 
internal migration movement of nearly 700,000 people 
a year, most of them merely shuffling along in obedience 
to forces of which they have no understanding, following 
the line of least resistance toward the nearest job oppor- 
tunity, piling up an enormous backlog of housing prob- 
lems, health and hygiene deficiencies, crime, delinquency, 
suicide, and destitution—this is the seamy side of the 
brave outward show of American cities on the march. 


rich and associates) C. 
in the twenties 


Angeles, Chicago, 


Town: 


It is all very well to say, as Chairman C. A. Dykstra 
and his associates of the Urbanism Committee declare, 
that ‘“‘urbanism is a symptom of national maturity.’’ Sir 
Patrick Geddes, and long before him Frederick Engels, 

nderstood that the real maturity of an industrial society 
dependent upon technics for its mastery of a physical en- 
‘the abolition of the antithesis be- 


vironment implies ° 


tween town and country.” If cities are the nerve junc- 
tions of the social organism, responsible for the smooth 
ind hie ympt transmission of myriad stimuli to the re- 
motest parts of the country, no real health is possible 
without the type of long-range planning which can inte- 
grate a complex of factors into one functioning whole. 


A balanced town-and-country economy will understand 
the connection between municipal zoning laws and the 
e adjacent territory; it will 

cigh natural against human resources, and oppose to a 
decentralization which gives this country 175,000 sepa- 
; costing (in 1932) more than four bil- 


industrial possibilities of a larg 


rate government 


lion dollars some kind of unified but democratic control. 
Since we are, so to speak, paying through the nose 


for the privilege of living in cities which are six parts 
traffic restion, three parts living expenses, and about 
on part all-around satisfaction, we may as well think 
through the head about our possible urban trends. What 
is the probable course of urban life in the next generation 
so? A shee “Memo- 
tion of Manufacturing Areas for the 
Housing submitted by Carter Goodrich and 
his coworkers to the Suburban Division of the Resettle- 


con 


wd hint on this ts provided by a 
randum on the Sele 
Program” 
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ment Administration. On the safe assumption that 
lation will follow where wage opportunities beckon 
that these latter will accompany manufacturing d« 
ments, the “Study of Population Redistribution 
worked out a system of areas that might be expect 
assimilate most of our slowly increasing population 
noticeable that all these areas are in established indu 
regions; the fifteen most promising ones, in addit 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit, in 
the cluster of cities around Bridgeport and Provid 
Midwestern communities like Youngstown, St. Loui 
Cincinnati, and one Pacific Coast city, Los Angeles. 5 
more, Cleveland, and San Francisco are second 
cities, while among the eight that do not deserve 
attention at this time we note Indianapolis, 17 
Rochester (New York), and two vigorous West ( 
cities, Seattle and Tacoma. Ignoring size in favor o! 
mated “job stability,’ we may expect more urba 
velopment in the three Southern cities of Nash 
Chattanooga, and Knoxville—how much is this du 
the combination of Northern capital and cheap Sout 
labor?—in Dallas, and in Denver, a centéal point 
Western ranch and mining country. 

The interesting thing about this forecast basc 
“the probable stability of employment’’ is the conc: 
tion of possibilities east of the Mississippi: only t 
the fifteen best choices—St. Louis and Los Ange! 
seem to justify Horace Greeley’s dictum, at least on 
mass scale. It would appear that economic opportu: 
far from becoming more evenly spread over the ma; 
hibit a centralizing tendency of their own. The halt 
lion or more migrants who annually swarm over 
country in search of elementary security must still d« 
on a relatively small group of what C. S. Stein has « 
“dinosaur cities’’; and when they get there most of | 
must be prepared to find a heartbreaking assortment 
hardships, of which bad housing is only the most 
spicuous. 

There is no escaping the fact—stressed by the LU: 
ism Committee—that ‘‘the large cities of the count 
a whole have grown more rapidly than the small cit 
The economic counterpart of this trend is indicated | 
figures showing that the great metropolitan areas ac: 
for from two-thirds to four-fifths of all industria! 
tablishments, all wage-earners and salaried emplo 
all wholesale trade, and the value of all industrial pro 
duction. This tremendous concentration of our pr 
tive forces within a relatively small area—10 per cent of 
the people of the country are living on .02 per ce: 
its surface 1 basic problem of our time. Ho 
solve it, ig to per St our cities from mere m 
facturing centers or trading posts to well-rounded « 
munities linked in a network of intelligently p! 
social services, is something for the entire American | 
lic, not merely planners and engineers, to worry 

One point, at least, is clearly brought out by th: 
liminary report of the Urbanism Committee. It is 
the entire urban development of the country got off 
bad start. Our first cities found their own economic 
social level in accordance with a relatively simple « 
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, based on agriculture and maritime commerce. With 
the opening up of a fabulously rich continent there came 
, attitude of reckless, devil-may-care exploitation: nat- 
| resources were inexhaustible, human resources could 
be had from a stricken Europe; mix them both together 
a proper eye on the main chance of profit, and the 
rest would take care of itself. 

t has—with the result that American cities, despite 
azing technical facilities, quite justify their descrip- 
tion as “consumers of men.” Having to a great degree 
sown at the expense of their rural environment and in 






isolation from it, they have become social liabilities 
they should be assets. Valuations imposed by a competi 
tive agricultural and industrial economy have set one 
region against another; so that the very idea of obtainin 


a genuine balance seems utopian 

Too utopian, perhaps, for the National Resources 
Committee, whose ‘recommendations,’ eleven in num 
ber, stay well within the safety zone of more and more 
facts, more and more education, more and more coopeta- 
tion with agencies, public and private, hopelessly pre 
vented from taking any drastic, long-range action 


Memphis Is Safe for Ford 


BY GEORGE LAMBERT 


‘Ww HAVE seen a man as gentle and as deserving 
of the protection of the law as you and I, whose 
head was hammered to a bloody pulp with an iron 

hammer on the main street of a great American city in 

slain view of many witnesses . . . but because the man 
was 2 union organizer, no arrests were made.”’ The words 
ure those of J. Warren Madden, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, speaking before the United 
States Conference of Mayors; the “great American city”’ 
which he referred is Memphis, Tennessee; and the 
in whose “head was hammered to a bloody pulp with 

in iron hammer” is Norman Smith, organizer for the 
United Automobile Workers of America. Unfortunately 
Chairman Madden did not give the facts behind the at- 
tack on Norman Smith. If he had, he would have laid 
bare a lamentable state of affairs in the city of Memphis— 
political bossism, police brutality, wholesale violations of 
civil liberties, and corporation domination of the city 
government. 

On September 18 of last year Mayor Watkins Over- 
ton announced to Memphis newspapermen, “Imported 
C. I. O. agitators, Communists, and highly paid profes- 

ional organizers are not wanted in Memphis. They will 

not be tolerated.” Police Commissioner Davis indorsed 
the Mayor’s remarks and added, “We know Norman 
Smith and his whereabouts and will take care of that 
situation very soon.’ Three days later the “situation” 
had been “‘taken care of.’’ Norman Smith was in a Mem- 
phis hospital being treated for cuts and bruises caused 
by a beating administered by at least twelve men using 
empty bottles and cables. From the hospital he was taken 
to jail. On the same day Charles Phillips, a Memphis 
resident and an employee of the Ford assembly plant 
who had been active in organizational work, was also 
beaten. Prior to that time Ben McCullough, a Ford 
worker, had twice been beaten. 

After his release from jail on the following morning 
Smith decided to take his case and that of the automobile 
workers to the people of Memphis by means of the 
radio. During the next two weeks he arranged for a series 
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of broadcasts over station \WMPS and made one radio 
talk. Meanwhile the police made a pretense of in- 
vestigating his beating, the American Civil Liberties 
Union offered a $1,000 reward for the apprehension and 
conviction of his assailants, and the Automobile Workers 
sent three organizers from St. Louis as reinforcements. 
On October 5, while on his way to the radio station for 
his second broadcast, Norman Smith was dragged from 
his car by six or seven men, slugged over the head with 
a pistol butt, and beaten with a hammer and pistols so 
brutally that he had to be treated for fifteen cuts, one of 
which required twenty-four stitches. His companion, 
Harry Elder, beaten less severely, managed to reach the 
radio station, where he made the talk Smith had intended 
to make. The police have the license number of one of 
the automobiles used by the thugs, and there were sev- 
eral eyewitnesses to both of Smith’s beatings, but if any 
arrests have been made, the fact hasn't been published. 


The Ford Motor Company has tried to prevent the 
organization of its outlying assembly plants by the same 
methods that it has used at the giant Ford plant in Dear- 
born, Michigan, methods which were outlined in the 
decision against the Ford Company recently handed down 
by the NLRB. These include the establishment of com- 
pany unions, the open flouting of the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, the use of thugs to coerce workers 
and to beat organizers, and the use of the machinery of 
the city government both to assure the immunity of the 
thugs and to harass union workers with false arrests and 
police intimidation. But while in Dearborn the Ford 
Company has for some time completely controlled the 
political machinery of the city, in other cities it has had 
to persuade local officials either to give active aid in op- 
posing organization or at least to'remain passive while 
Ford agents took the necessary steps. The threat of 
moving the huge Ford pay roll elsewhere seems to have 
been sufficient in most instances to make officials decide 
to “cooperate.” 

This threat has certainly worked in Dallas, where in 
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the past six months eighteen persons suspected of being 
interested in C. I. O. unionism have been beaten and not 
a single conviction has been obtained. In Kansas City 
the Ford Company closed its assembly plant early in the 
autumn and announced that it would remain closed unless 
the city could guarantee “proper protection to Ford em- 
ployees.”’ It was only reopened after City Manager Mc- 
Elroy went to Dearborn and evidently gave such a guar- 
anty. Since his visit city police have been used as strike- 
breakers. Many Memphis citizens believe that the city 
government made an agreement with Ford that not only 
the Ford plant but also the giant new Firestone Tire 
Company plant should be kept unorganized. This plant, 
scheduled to open soon and to employ 5,000 or more 
workers, is requiring that all applicants for jobs must 
have been born in Shelby County, that is, in Memphis. 
With its opening Firestone’s chief production center will 
no longer be Akron, Ohio, where the Rubber Workers 
Union ts very strong. 


For more than twenty years Memphis has been ruled 
by a political machine headed by Boss Ed Crump. The 
influence of the Crump machine extends to the courts and 
the schools, and particularly to federal and state patron- 
ige; and until recently it took in the labor movement. 
[he chief agency for suppressing any anti-Crump ten- 
dencies which may now and then spring up is the 
police force, headed by Chief Will Lee, one of the 


South's most notorious red-baiters. Chief Lee has used 
his police force to raid, twice, the offices of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, to break up picket lines, to raid 
and suppress meetings of the Workers’ Alliance, and to 
jail anyone whom he labels a “Communist,” which 
means apparently anyone interested in a labor organiza- 
tion not bearing the stamp of Crump approval. 

To illustrate the police tactics of the Crump machine: 
during the 1936 political campaign I found it neces- 
sary to go to the Memphis police department to secure 
permission for Mrs. Kate Bradford Stockton, Socialist 
candidate for Governor of Tennessee, to speak in Mem- 
phis parks. Lee asked me first why we had held “a 
secret meeting” the night before, referring to an informal 
public meeting at which reporters were present. I as- 
sured him that the meeting had not been secret, but 
wanted to know if he proposed to forbid secret meet- 
ings. The Chief disregarded this question completely and 
told me that he knew that the meeting had been secret 
since he had a man covering it who reported that he 
ouldn’t get in. He then warned me that he could not 
guarantee police protection to Mrs. Stockton if she said 
inything against Gordon Browning, the Crump candi- 
late for governor. Permission to use the parks was 
‘ranted only after the Commissioner of Public Safety 
irrived and gave Lee instruction to issue our permits 
Even then Lee made a final “‘telling’’ observation; after 
I had referred to Mrs. Stockton as “Comrade Stockton,”’ 
he turned to the Public Safety Commissioner and _re- 
marked, “See there. They call each other ‘Comrade.’ 
Wasn't I telling you that them and the Communists are 


the same thing?” 
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In January of 1937 Memphis police arrested Herber; 
Harris, Socialist Party organizer, at a meeting of 
Workers’ Alliance where he was to show a labor { 

I found out about the arrest a short time later and 
over to the jail to learn the nature of the charges. The ¢ 
sergeant said they hadn't decided on the charge. A p!| 
clothes man standing behind the sergeant then want: 
know who I was. When I told him that I was a Socia 
organizer associated with Harris, he said, “We'd | 
hold you, too,” and took me back to a cell. The 
morning in court when charges were read I disco\ 
that I had violated a fire ordinance and that Harris 
operated a motion-picture machine without a license 
had also violated a fire ordinance. We were released 
court, but when Harris, accompanied by a Memphis 
torney, went to the office of Chief Lee to reclaim 
sound truck and motion-picture apparatus, Lee gay 
twenty minutes to get out of town. He said that if H 
was not out of town in that time he would arrest | 
for vagrancy, and if that charge didn’t stick he'd 
him for being a suspicious character, and if that d 
stick he'd arrest him for having an improper licen 
his truck and keep on arresting him until he wou 
glad to get out of town. 

After the police had aisposed of Norman § 
they turned to the Communists and arrested W. H 
Spradling, organizer for the Communist Party, in 
room at the Y. M. C. A., where he had been living | 
three months. Charged with vagrancy and with 
a suspicious character, Spradling was fined $25 on 
first charge and $50 on the second. As he was unable 
to pay the fine at the time, he was sent to the workh: 
where he remained for more than a week, until his or 
ganization was able to raise the money. A short t 
later Police Chief Lee called to his office H. L. Mitchell 
and Newell Fowler, secretary and attorney, respectivel) 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. In an affidavit 
to the La Follette committee, Mitchell states that 
police chief threatened to raid the offices of the uni 
again, as he had done three years before, unless the un 
cleaned out ‘the communistic literature which it has out 
there’’ and stopped “letting cars with foreign licens: 
park out in front of the office.” 

With liberals in Memphis so few and so thorough; 
intimidated, there has been no loud protest even against 
such flagrant violations of civil liberties as those com 
mitted by the Crump machine during the past f¢ 
months. However, the National Committee for Peop!: 
Rights late in November sent in Laurent Frantz, a n 
tive Tennessean and a graduate of the Law School of th: 
University of Tennessee, to organize the liberals of the 
city to demand the observance of constitutional guarantic 
and the arrest of those guilty of the series of anti-un 
beatings. As a final demonstration, if any were needed 
of the insincerity of the claims of Boss Crump’s hen 
men that they were doing all they could, Mr. Frantz had 
hardly started on his work before police arrested him in 
his hotel room and took him to headquarters, where h 
was finger-printed, photographed, and questioned }j 
Chief Lee for more than an hour concerning his intentions 
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N THE last six months two events of major inter- 
est have occurred in the publishing world. Both di- 
rectly affect the buyer of books. One, an act of legis- 
lation, may result in the raising of book prices; the other, 
, commercial venture, may keep them where they are, or 
possibly lower them in general. The Miller-Tydings bill, 
signed by the President in August, authorizes what is 
equivalent to a national price-fixing plan for the resale 

f manufactured goods 97.5 per cent of which are drugs, 

metics, or liquors, with books coming in through the 

ck door—but in, none the less. Modern Age Books, 

Incorporated, is an experiment in the publication of new 

and reprinted paper-bound books to be sold at 25 and 35 
ts, and in cloth for 85 cents 

The Miller-Tydings bill, which seems to be what pro- 

lucers have been waiting for since the strangulation of 
he NRA codes, legalizes interstate price-fixing agree- 
ments between distributor and manufacturer and brings 
national legality to fair-trade contracts already in effect 
n forty-two states. These fair-trade contracts, originally 
reated for the purpose of maintaining merchandise- 
resale prices and thereby eliminating price-cutting, more 
specifically enabled the producer of trademarked goods to 
lictate the price at which his commodity was to be resold, 
within the state, by the retailer. The first statute of this 
kind was passed in California in 1931, under the tutelage 
of the druggists’ association, after the defeat in the Sen- 
ite of the Capper-Kelly bills, which sought to circumvent 
the Sherman Act. The California fair-trade act was, in 
fact, a successful evasion of two Supreme Court rulings: 
in 1911, in the case of the Dr. Miles Medical Company 
vs. Park, and in 1921, in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. the Beechnut Packing Company, the Su- 
preme Court had found price-fixing unconstitutional, a 
bar to fair competition, and consequently a violation of 
the Sherman Act. 

California slid from under these decisions by simply 
limiting price-maintenance contracts between manufac- 
turer and retailer to the state boundaries. Within a short 
time similar laws were passed in Washington, Oregon, 
New York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. In 1935 Double- 
day, Doran and Company, in an attempt to test the 
New York law (the Feld-Crawford Act), haled R. H. 
Macy into court for price-cutting. The case was thrown 
out by Justice Frederick P. Close of the New York Su- 
preme Court, who declared the act unconstitutional on 
the ground that the contracts bound non-signers as well 
is signers and gave “private persons unlimited power 
over the property of others.’’ This was a severe blow to 
fixed-price advocates and of course in this state invali- 
dated their best efforts. In December, 1936, however, 
the Supreme Court reversed Judge Close’s opinion, as 





Book Prices and the Law 


BY CHRISTOPHER LAZARE 


well as all past precedents, in decisions on four cases, 
two of which had reference to the California law, two to 
the Illinois law. The non-signer clause was found valid 
on the theory that non-signers interfered with the fun 

tions of contracts; the producer, the court also decided, 
had the right to protect his trademark against the ‘“dam- 
age’ of a price cut. 

Twenty-seven states after this interpretation passed 
fair-trade laws, to be followed in Congress by the Miller- 
Tydings bill, presented as an amendment to the Sher 
man Act and providing for the exchange of uniform 
price contracts between the states. 


The publisher, naturally, welcomes the fair-trade price 
and the protection it affords the small bookshop by 
eliminating the competition of the price-cutter. His rea- 
sons are practical rather than paternalistic. Unlike maga- 
zines, which enjoy the advantages of a reduced postal 
rate and have developed a large subscription and mail 
circulation, books are distributed almost exclusively 
through retail outlets. These outlets, the bookshops, de- 
rive 20 per cent of their profit from best sellers, or from 
what department stores have, in the past, largely con- 
verted into “‘loss leaders.’”’ The device of the “‘loss 
leader” is a simple one. An article, in this case a book, 
is sold at a minimum profit or even at a loss as a bait to 
patrons, to create a ‘‘bargain myth,” and to increase the 
sale of non-trademarked goods at prices which more than 
compensate for the loss on the bait. Macy's, for example, 
sold ‘Gone with the Wind” ($3) at cut prices which 
went as low as 89 cents, and handled 18 per cent of the 
total 1,300,000 copies sold. Naturally, the bookseller 
with no other merchandise to offset his losses was un- 
able to compete with the department store on those terms. 
Twelve stores throughout the country were in this way 
seriously undermining the profits of the local bookshops. 
Some of the booksellers (there are only about 800 with 
whom publishers have direct dealings) were driven out 
of business, unable to survive on the sale of poetry and 
gardening tracts, and the publishers began to give serious 
thought to a practice that threatened their outlets and, 
what was more alarming, themselves. 

Their aroused interest in fair prices coincided with the 
campaign for price maintenance being waged by the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, and finally a 
committee headed by Donald Brace, vice-president of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, developed a plan whereby 
minimum prices would be set by contract with the deal- 
ers, on “‘all titles which the publisher elects to protect” 
(leaving a loophole for the Literary Guild and other 
price-cutting organizations with which the dealer is still 
unable to compete). In a short time the publisher and 
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the retailer were welded more closely than ever before, 
books were selling throughout the nation at the prices 
listed on their jackets, and Macy’s was forced to return 
16,000 copies of “Gone with the Wind” to the Mac- 
millan Company 

But what of the consumer? What, now, is to prevent 
the price of books from rising? An important competi- 
tive factor has been disposed of, and a new kind of 
price coordination established between book manufac- 
turer and retailer. In the only other price-fixing arrange- 
ment known in the book industry, namely, the NRA 
Booksellers’ Code, a provision was inserted protecting the 
consumer from price-manipulation by the publisher. The 
present fair-trade act contains no such clause. The argu- 
ments against the possibility of price-raising are, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory. For example, Frederic Melcher, 
editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, wrote in the Atlantic 
Monthly 

No merchandise offered to the public encounters such 

extended competition as books. If a prospective buyer 

wants a book, he can get it from a local, county, or state 

library; he can borrow it from a friend; or he can buy 

a used copy; or he can rent a copy from a lending library. 

Is it probable that a publisher is going to jeopardize his 

chances to sell his product by putting an uneconomic 

price on tt ? 


The conditions which Mr. Melcher describes are those 
which have always existed and which have never in the 
past “jeopardized” the publisher's “chances to sell his 
product.” 

A new condition is the uniform price which permits 
the bookseller to “‘push’’ a $3 book in preference to a 
$2 book without fear of being undersold elsewhere. The 
margin of retail profit is an important factor in price- 
raising. The retailer obtains his books from the publisher 
at discounts varying from 30 to 45 per cent of the list 
price, in proportion to the size of his order. It is no 
more than logical for him to “promote” those books 
which offer him a higher margin; 40 per cent of $3 is 
better than 40 per cent of $2. 

An illuminating case in point is the experience of 
Pepsodent Toothpaste with the California fair-trade act 
in 1935. Pepsodent achieved national popularity through 
price reduction. After the passage of the fair-trade act 
it decided to void its contracts and return to its former 
low-price policy. Almost immediately it was neglected 
by the retailers in favor of other brands with a higher 
list price and consequently a higher profit margin. 
Within a few months Pepsodent not only was compelled 
to raise its prices but found it strategic to contribute 
$25,000 to advance the cause of additional fair-trade 
legislation 

Books, of course, are not as interchangeable as brands 
f toothpaste—-nor are they daily necessities. They are 
bought and read fora variety of reasons, not always the 
most discriminating and discerning ones. In their exten- 
ive sale as gifts, for example, the element of personal 
election is rarely as strong as that of shop recommenda- 
tion. Many a customer bound for a hospital bedside or 
1 birthday party has been gently guided by a clerk in the 
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choice of an appropriate novel or biography. The 
is being more than just “obliging.” Very probably 
pushing a book which offers his employer the best p: 
in marginal discount. 

An example closer home than the drug market 
be found in the failure of the Bonibooks. These | 
were published to sell for $1, or in the dealer's tern 
about half the discount of the usual trade editions. F; 
the beginning they were badly displayed or comp! 
shelved, neglected in a way that was almost equiy 
to a retailer boycott. When they subsequently faile 
was more because of a lack of dealer cooperation tha: 
consumer demand. 

If one or two publishers hoist their prices, it is 
difficult to imagine the retailer having a similar prefer 
ence for a $3 book over a $2 book. Nor to imagine 
publisher of $2 books objecting, in turn, to the neglect 
his output while the somewhat higher-priced edition 
his competitors benefit by the retailers’ sales pres 
Before he allows his cheaper books to go under 
counter he will raise his prices, and the consumer 
have to meet them, just as now people who buy b 
have to pay list prices in place of the former red 
prices offered by the department stores. 


There is, however, another competitive condition 
which, while not as drastic as the “loss leader,’ may | 
prices down—the publication of new books retailing for 
no more than most magazines, and competing almost 
as magazines with the “trade editions.” Modern Age 
turns out minimum first editions of 50,000. Its profit 
lies in mass production, a manufacturing cliché which 
publishers have never been able to carry into practice 
chiefly because of a lack of distributing facilities and re 
tail outlets. The Modern Age books, small and paper 
bound, are on sale on newsstands and in drug and cha 
stores in addition to bookstores. They have reached 7,0 
outlets so far. 

The average publisher loses money on 80 per cent of 
his books and makes his profit on 20 per cent—best 
sellers which fortuitously run into mass production. His 
editions are for the most part small; his production costs 
high. If Modern Age succeeds, and it is, of course, still in 
the experimental stage, the sale of any of its list books 
will be equivalent to the sale of the ‘‘moderate’’ best 
seller. On this basis the 25-cent book is commerciall; 
possible and beyond that should put a check on price 
raising. The consumer responds to low prices. Perhaps 
that is why price-cutting became a menace to publisher 
who had nothing to gain from the “‘loss leader” practices 
of department stores. Books were sold to these stores at 
the usual discount. The profit was made by the stores 
themselves on articles in other departments. The habit 
of buying low-priced reading matter was being cultivat 
in the public. Modern Age is cultivating this same habit 

and with prices being fixed and possibly going up 
who can say that it is a bad one? There is one other habit 
which low-priced books encourage and which publishes 
themselves must welcome. And that is the habit 
reading. 
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Behind Vansittart’s Promotion 


BY ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, Janna y 10 
HE appointment of Sir Robert Vansittart as Eng- 
land’s “Chief Diplomatic Adviser responsible di 
rectly to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
irs on general grounds, leaving aside all personal 
iderations, to be a reactionary measure which justt- 
grave apprehension. The official announcement is 
from the Foreign Office on December 31 says 
The functions of the new officer will be analogous 
those fulfilled by the occupants of the similar posts 
ached to other departments (the Chief Industrial and 
Chief Economic Advisers to the Government), and 
include advising the Secretary of State upon all 
jor questions of policy concerning foreign affairs 
itted to him for that purpose, and representing the 
eign Office on any occasions, whether at home or 
oad, on which the Secretary of State may wish to 
ail himself of his services. 


lentally, it would appear from the official announce- 
t that the decision to create the new post and to ap- 
t Sir Robert Vansittart to it was made by the Prime 
ster and the Foreign Secretary without consulting 
Cabinet. This procedure may be technically constitu- 
nal, but it is surely unusual. A change of such 1m- 
tance should not have been made without the consent 
the Cabinet as a whole or without consulting Parlia- 
[he functions of the Chief Diplomatic Adviser as they 
lefined in the official announcement make it seem 
ely that in practice he will be a permanent Foreign 
Secretary, responsible only to his nominal superior, 
» will be obliged to cover him and to take the 
ponsibility for his policy. This means that British 
ign policy will be more than ever directed by a 
rmanent official and withdrawn from the control of 
Parliament and public opinion. The only “Chief Diplo- 
itic Adviser’ to the government ought to be the Sec 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and if the government 
s so little confidence in him that a permanent official 
is to be appointed to look after him, it should find a 
nore competent person to take his place. 
The reason—or excuse—officially given for the crea- 
n of the new post is that conditions have for some time 
t “placed an increasing strain upon the personnel of 
Foreign Office.” That might be a reason for increas- 
g the staff of the Foreign Office. It is no reason at all 
t creating a post hitherto unknown to the British con 
titution, which will confer on its holder power without 
sponsibility. It is true that Vansittart, as Permanent 
nder Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has had the pre- 
minating voice in shaping British policy. For example, 
was primarily responsible for British policy in the 





Ethiopian affair and was the real author ot 
“Hoare-Laval plan.” He loyally recognized his 1 
bility by his offer to resign when that plan had to |! 
abandoned. But hitherto the functions of the Permanent 
Under Secretary have been mainly administratiy ind 
his influence on policy has depended on the will of th 
Foreign Secretary in office at the time. Men hke Palmer 
ston or Gladstone or Salisbury or Curzon did not allow 
any permanent official to shape their p 


first time that a permanent official has been relieved of 
administrative duties for the express purp of giv 
him a voice in the decisions on major foreign questions 


No doubt one of the reasons for the creation of the 
new post is a desire to secure continuity of foreign pol 
There was no such continuity in the nineteenth century 
when general elections were sometimes, as in 1880 
fought almost exclusively on questions of external polig 
and a change in government meant a changed course o 
action. When, however, Edward Grey became Foreign 
Secretary in 1905, he set the fashion of continuing the 
foreign policy of his predecessor, because in fact he was 
controlled by the permanent officials. The two Labor 
Cabinets to a great extent followed his example. Now 
when a Labor government comes into office, it will find 
a permanent Chief Diplomatic Adviser whose advice on 


Cpe ted to ask 


and to take. It is to be hoped that it would have the 


all major questions of external policy it is ex 


courage to abolish the post, although no doubt there 
would be an outcry in interested quarters. Perhaps it is 
not a bad thing that this question should be raised now, 
for, as the deplorable experience of the Popular Front 
government in France has shown, a government of the 
left cannot hope to pursue a left foreign policy with a 
staff of permanent officials and a diplomatic service vio 
lently opposed to such a course 

The appointment of Vansittart to the new post shows 


that the temporary eclipse of his influence mentioned in 
my article published in The Nation of December 18 
is at an end. Neville Chamberlain sent Lord Halifax to 
Berlin against the will of Vansittart, and the complet 
failure of the visit justified Vansittart’s opposition to it 
Evidently Vansittart has now once more the upper hand 
and his position will be stronger than ever. He will re 
place Halifax as Eden's mentor. Hitherto, whenever 
Eden has been away, Halifax has replaced him at the 
Foreign Office. The fact that Neville Chamberlain him 
self is going to take charge of the Foreign Office during 
Eden’s forthcoming absence is therefore significant. It 
is clear that the influence of the pro-German group has 
been weakened, but it must not be assumed that there 
will be any change in British policy. The policy of an 
understanding with the fascist powers is likely to be 
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pursued more consistently and perhaps more openly than 
hitherto. There has been a conflict between Eden and 
Vansittart on the question of the League of Nations, and 
events are likely to show that Vansittart has come out 
on top. He agrees with the German and Italian policy of 
suppressing Article 16 of the Covenant and depriving 
the League of any coercive powers against an aggressor, 
and it is probable that he will now pursue that policy 
openly, but time will show. 

The conduct of the pro-German group, in which the 
Astors, Lord Londonderry, Lord Lothian, and Lord Hali- 
fax are particularly active, had become a scandal. It was 
at a conclave at Lord Astor's country house that it was 
decided to ask Neville Chamberlain to send Halifax to 


Berlin, after it had been ascertained that Hitler would 
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like to see him, and it was to this group that Hit 
communicated his demands mentioned in my pre 
article. Naturally Vansittart resented irregular neg 
tions of this sort behind the back of the Foreign O; 
and he appears to have induced Neville Chamberlain + 
put a stop to the activities of the Astors and their frie: 
By the way, on December 21 a member of Parlian 
Mr. John Parker, said in a speech in the House of ¢ 
mons, “It is a great pity that we should have what 

to be considered the leading organ in this country, th: 
Times, becoming an organ on behalf of a foreign 
ernment.” In the Tzmes report of the debate next 
Mr. Parker was made to say “on behalf of the Brit 
government.”’ This is a pretty bad example of journal! 
dishonesty, which suggests a guilty conscience. 








The Elders of Komionka 


BY GEROLD FRANK 


WONDER if they are still waiting for a reply from 

me, the Jewish elders of Komionka? We came there 

one cold spring morning by horse and cart from 
Skidel, which is a one-minute stop on the Warsaw-Wilno 
line, and we came to visit grandparents we had never 
seen. 

They told us we were the third American couple to 
set foot in the village in the last fifty years; we could well 
believe it. Two lonely, rutted roads in the heart of Poland 
cross, and where they cross, that is Komionka. The roofs 
are thatched in Komionka; the ovens are of whitewashed 
brick. When night comes, oil lamps cast a yellow glow 
on bare wooden walls and earth-packed floors. In Komi- 
onka the Polish peasant buys cigarettes—sometimes as 




















many as three at a time—and curses the Jew who ret 
to sell on a holy day. And though you are as likely t 
pigs as children at the peasant’s door, his son finds | 
in defiling the Jewish graveyard (preferring a J« 
grave to a Polish privy), and a Jew has yet to see th 
side of the village hall. 

There are no doctors in Komionka. The child | 
gasping dies; the child born crippled limps throug! 














life. No man can tell a child’s age in Komionka, f 
girls who appear to be twelve may be eighteen, and bo 
who look six may be ten. One talks of bread, not vit 
mins. Now and then the government tax appraiser con 
and since all Jews are rich, the cobbler and the cigarett 
dealer know his stamp. They feel the very metal in their 
flesh. 

In Komionka the children stared at us with wide, darx 
eyes. They followed us wherever we appeared. If we 
halted, turning to look at them, they froze in their tracks 
panic-stricken, ready to flee. My grandmother would 
shake her finger at them, crying, ““Go back! Go back 
You foolish children you, what do you want?” But when 
we turned and went on, they came to life again, scram 
bling after us hastily, whispering and giggling, the crip- 
pled bobbing grotesquely in their eagerness, the tiniest 
ones falling as they ran—a fantastic beggars’ crew, gaunt 
and wizened little people in rags and cast-off clothe 
patched and patched again. 

The older people grew tongue-tied in our presenc 
Or else their reticence fell away, their eyes filled, and 
they wept. What of her son, her prosperous son in New 
York, asked this old, barefooted woman; why had hi 
forgotten? This aged man with his white, patriarchal 
beard, his eyes blue as a prophet’s, his worn prayerbook 
never out of his hand—he, too, had a daughter in New 
York. What evil lay in the air of Golden America that 
made the heart ice and turned the eyes elsewhere? 
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[he night before we left, the Jewish elders called 
us. We were packing, leaving behind us such 
etic possessions as we never expected to leave: a 
iter bag (how much better than a heated rock!), 
a box of aspirin tablets (with 
caution as to their use), odds 
and ends in every traveler's bag 
—soap and toothpaste and tooth- 
brushes, iodine and laxative tab- 
lets, towels and safety pins, 
every available scrap of cloth 
and thread. We left behind, too, 
socks for the men, a little col- 
ored box for the children (they 
played with stones before we 
came), a sweater, bed sheets— 
“We shall cut them up and 
make shirts of them,” exulted 
an aunt—clothing and money, 
zloties to buy a cOW OF pay for 
a funeral. 
While we were packing, my 
grandmother stole into the room. 
- She plucked timidly at my sleeve. 
She said apologetically: “A del- 
tion of the men of the village are here. I told them 
1 were busy but they beg you to receive them, if only 
word.” 
ra moment I did not know what to do. “What can 
to them?” I asked. “If they want money we have 
- to give. What can I tell them?” 
My grandmother shook her head. “But only talk to 
m,’” she pleaded. “It will mean so much to them.” 
We walked into the low-hanging kitchen. The lamp 
had been placed on the heavy wooden table, and the 
there were perhaps a dozen, standing stiffly, bare- 
ided, each with his cap in his hand—loomed before 
They were tall, and in that room they seemed to 
tower. Somewhere I had seen this all before—medieval, 
trange, memorable. 
We shook hands ceremoniously. Then one of the men 
stepped forward. It is impossible to convey the dignity 
ind color of his words. What he said, in essence, was 


this: 





“We do not seek to impose upon you. We know 
well that this village of ours has been honored to have 
isitors from America, and that to your people has come 
ich honor, such grace, as comes to a man but once in 

lifetime—to see a son’s son from America a guest in 
his home and under his roof. Because of this visit we 
hall shine in your brightness until we go to our graves. 

‘But we learn that you leave us tomorrow, and we 

Do not the people in America know our lot? Do 
they not know how we suffer? How hard life comes, and 
n what groaning and lamentation we draw our breath?” 

“We know, we know,” I said, helplessly. “But—” I 
topped. 

The spokesman twisted his cap in his hands and 
iooked at the floor, and began again. 

“The whole world reads of the misery of our people 






in Germany, but they forget us here in Poland.” His 
voice was low and labored. ‘‘The hate against us ts 


organized so publicly, but it is here none the less. 7 
choke us and crush us, little by little. We live a slow 
death. We hold our crusts of bread as if they were gold 

Another raised his voice 

“And our children,” he said, hesitantly at first, then 
more firmly. “Who under heaven's eye will have pity on 
them? To whom can they turn? Where can they go? 
h. And here they can 
The youth has no means to marry; the maiden 
Without money, without hope, 
they live in this land like thieves in a pri 


- 


Palestine is closed save to the ru 
not live. 


has no dowry to offer. 


they who inherit a lot even sadder than ours 


I 


The lamp wick sputtered, and shadows trembled 
“T cannot do mu 


am only a 


tourist, an unimportant man. But I have eyes, and I will 
tell what I have seen here. Perhaps someone I tell these 
things to can help 

A murmur of voices and excl Ah, if he 
could do anything .. . if America could know 

The spokesman voiced their thoughts 

“Yes, yes,’ he said. “Only tell our people in America. 


Tell them of our lot. Tell them sotesiina can be done 
we shall be grateful. Let all America know. If the 
only knew 

“I promise,” I said. “I will do what I can.’ 
esman humbly. “We 


are content. And when you leave us, our deepest prayers 


‘Then we may go,” said the spok 
and blessings go with you.” 

Again, ceremoniously, we shook hands all around 
They filed carefully out of the room 

The next morning we left. 





Drawings by John Groth 


Shall I write to them? Shall I say, I have told their 
story, and it is known? We all know Three years have 
passed since my visit. Do the Jewish elders wait, in the 
cold, barren, hungry village of Komionka, in all the 
cold and barren and hungry villages of Poland, do they 
wait still? 
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sues and Ven 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


OULD anything be more idiotic than the present 
irmament race? If it were not carried on by alleged 
tatesmen, it would be properly characterized as 
worthy only of morons. It is all of a piece with the hor- 
rible incompetence and stupidity which plunged the 
world, especially the United States, into the Great War. 


of course, that there is something radically 


It may be, 
W rong with me, but when I study the dispatches and 
letters of Colonel House and Walter Page and the twist- 
ings and contradictions and failures of Woodrow Wil 
son I am staggered and then horrified that such vital 
decisions, resulting in the death of 50,000 Americans 
and the wounding of 250,000 others, should have been 
in the hands of men so utterly incompetent. 

The same feeling of nausea comes over me when I 
read the details of this naval-armament race now going 
on. No sooner does England announce that it is building 
battleships than we follow suit and lay down two. Then 
Japan makes trouble in the Far East, and we propose 
to build three more battleships despite the fact that 
Admiral Sims, 
the World War and one of the ablest officers this coun- 
try has ever produced, publicly stated that in the next 
war our battleships would all be safely moored way up 
the Mississippi River. Then along comes Italy and an 
nounces that it is going to lay down two battleships which 


commander-in-chief of our fleet during 


will be more effective ships than any now possessed by 
ny other country, whereupon within three days it ts 
innounced from Paris that leading spirits in the POV 
ernment have decided that France will build three more 
battleships to offset Mussolini's new craft, and that it 
will « ntinue to lay down ship for ship with the Italians 
Just what the Germans are doing nobody knows. They 
yretending to be bound by their naval treaty with 
ind by which they have pledged themselves not to 
have a fleet larger than 35 per cent of the British fleet, 
t af ther if 
that Hitler says 
him after what he wrote in “Mein Kampf, and 


those so innocent as to trust anything 
I am not one of them. I wouldn't be 


fter bh | equent career, if he should stand at the 

throne of God and raise his right hand and swear to a 
nt n stutement 

hen there is the Soviet Union. For some unknown 

rhaps because they have not the necessary 

facilities in 1 ew of our own orders—the American ship 

e that they will not build any battleships 

for Russia. Therefore, according to the New York Times, 


IR sans are contracting Tor huge machinery In Eng- 


land which will enable them to make the necessary armor 


slate. When this machinery 1s set up, Russia too will 
nter the battle ship race. When it does I will bet my best 


suit of clothes that Germany will tell England how 
it is that it cannot keep its word but it will have to | 
more ships to meet the Communist menace. The : 
ships Germany builds, the more Russia will build 
for Japan, there again we do not know what is hay 
ing, but according to a dispatch in the Giornale d'l 
three super-battleships, in addition to sixty-three 
men-of-war, are being built now or are projecte 
Tokyo. Meanwhile England is straining every ner 
complete a 1938 naval program which Hector ¢ 
water, the well-informed naval correspondent ot 
London Daily Telegraph, believes will include th: 
four, or five new battleships. Britain plans to se: 
squadron of at least five battle-cruisers to Hongko: 
overawe Japan—a procedure which seems to m¢ 
about as futile as to put five British submarines 
Baltic as a threat to Russia. 

Speaking of submarines, the race there is also in 
swing. It is announced that Italy has more submar 
than any other country, but this is disputed by fr 
of Russia, who say that the Soviet Union has se 
built a far larger number than anybody knows and 
enough of them in Vladivostok to make the Japanes« 
tremely uneasy. Then, of course, there is the airct 
carrier race, and the aircraft race too. The head of 
headquarters air fleet, General Frank M. And: 
sagely wags his head and says that we are falling al 
ingly behind European countries in the number of 
air pilots—as if that had any bearing whatever on 
own defense problem. From London comes the start! 
announcement that England will soon have no fewer t 
12,250 airplanes, more than France, Germany, and I: 
together. At least it thinks it will have, but if Arte 
Ward were by my side I am certain he would bet 
his wife’s relations on the Germans producing, w! 
the 12,250 are ready, 1,000 more airplanes than 
British General Staff thought Berlin had. Really this is t 
grandest child’s game invented since ticktacktoo, and 
has the advantage of being played with human lives a 
the resources of all the nations. 

So once more we have the vicious circle before 
More ships, more armaments, greater expenditures 
then again more ships, more armaments, greater 
penditures, with financial bankruptcy and the lowerin 
of the standard of life of all workers right ahead of u 
Stanley Baldwin said that another armament race wou 
bankrupt a number of nations and make war absolut 
certain. Then he put England into the armament race, at 


out of gratitude they made him a lord and retired him with 


all possible honors. Do I hear anybody assert that thi 
is a sane world? If there is any such person he is a liar 
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The Prodigal Lewis 
PRODIGAL PARENTS. By Sinclair Lewis. Double 
lay, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


| WILL put it very briefly. During the 1920's Sinclair 
Lewis was surely our most significant writer of fiction; 
he is the author of “The Prodigal Parents.’’ Whether 
ote this unfortunate book because he was naive or be 
he was canny, I am not prepared to decide; but it 
| as much restore him to favor with a class of people 
e disconcerted as “Reflections on the French Revolu- 
restored Burke. This class of people are commonly 
| Babbitts. Fifteen years ago Mr. Lewis also turned his 
ition to them, and the general impression then was 
he wanted to slaughter them skin and hide. Today it 

{| seem as if he wanted to kiss and make up. 
(he Prodigal Parents’ is concerned with the revolt of a 
\le-aged couple named Hazel and Fredk Wm Cornplow 
st their uppish daughter Sara and their parasitical son 
Howard. Fredk Wm ts a prosperous dealer in motor cars, a 
Republican, a creature of habit, a good provider, an easily 
hed and easily ruffled human being. To Sara he cer- 
inly is all these things, and that is his crime: Sara spends 
ife participating in all the most advanced movements, 
es off her father while despising his way of existence, 
and clashes with him when she is not busy ignoring him. 
lo Howard he is a source of supply, whether it be for 
education, pocket money, an automobile, or a job. After a 
while these things begin to stick in Fredk Wm’'s crop, in 
particular when his unbearably intelligent daughter and 
unbearably stupid son become radicals. Mr. Lewis is 
ery deft in showing us how badly Sara and Howard under- 
stand radicalism, and how well Fredk Wm _ understands 
Sara and Howard. On the whole he comes off far better 
han they do, especially since they remain Communists for 

most indecently short time. 

But after that, there is Howard's loafing on the job and 
Sara's interior decorating and Sara's efforts to thwart and 
enslave her father; and Fredk Wm gets pretty much fed 
p. All these years, though he may not have had a soul, 

has fancied going off to see the world, and here are 

, children keeping him in harness so that they can be 
ternally provided for. But Fredk Wm fools them. One 

‘ht he and Hazel steal off, and next are heard from amid 

historic ruins of Europe. 

Well, it is easy enough to sympathize with Fredk Wm 
Cornplow, one of whose children is a prig and the other a 

and to clap hands admiringly at his successful revolt. 

personally, would approve of throwing Howard into an 

nerator and Sara down a well. But it is worth pointing 

it that in creating Sara and Howard Mr. Lewis has had 

ourse to what is technically known as a set-up. Dread- 

| as the pair of them are, they are even more unconvincing. 

Their reality has been thrown to the dogs so that their 
father may have his innings. 

But it is to be feared that these dummies of Mr. Lewis's 

stalking-horses as well. It is to be feared that this book 
mplies more than the shocking advantage which children 
n take of their parents; that it is, in fact, a paean to all 





middle class, middle aged virtues to common sense, to 
plain bread and butter, to Yankee Doodle, to vox popult, 
to “You can fool some of the people etc., etc. Mr. Lewis 
shows us the dried-up, contemptible snob who snoots good 


Fredk Wm; he shows us the new-fangled psychiatrist with 
his palaver and his high fees; he shows finally, the 
Communist organizer who steals money from the po kets 
of boys knocked unconscious in a motor accident. By con 
trast the sane, industrious, kind-hearted Fredk Wm_ be 
comes immensely touching—the only thing left in Amer 
ica whom we can point to as an example, now that every 
thing else in America, including its novelists, has turned 
sour. Very mean of Sara to sneer at Fredk Wm Although 
fifteen years ago, when his name was George F. Babbitt, 
Mr. Lewis sneered at him too. But each man kills the 
thing he loves. 

“The Prodigal Parents’ is, it seems to me, a fatally 
illiberal book. Not because satire at the expense of young 
people a great deal better than Sara and Howard, and 
young people's radicalism a great deal less shallow than 
theirs, isn’t legitimate and. mightn’t prove salutary, but 
because it is always important to know the underlying atti 
tude from which the satire springs; to realize whether a 
satirist aims at correcting abuses or at stifling progress 
Mr. Lewis's novel is mot just reactionary in its political 
implications ; it is equally anti-intellectual in its whole view 
of life. If there is something good and useful and resistant 
in Fredk Wm Cornplow, let us at least measure it against 
what is good and useful and resistant in other ways of 
life. To measure him against two such imbeciles as his 
son and daughter, two such caricatures as the organizer 
and the psychiatrist, is to load the dice. But much more is 
involved than fairness of portrayal. The question of values 
is involved, of Mr. Lewis's standards of civilization—of 
what to his mind constitutes enlightenment, culture, a 
progressive society. On pages 99-100 he extols, in his own 
person, the achievements of the middle classes, and proudly 
exhibits how many great men have come out of their ranks. 
But, to go no farther, has he forgotten how many of these 
men became the sharpest critics of bourgeois life, how 
many suffered from its smugness, narrowness, and mate- 
rialism, how many in desperation broke away? It is all very 
well to show that Fredk Wm Cornplow is no monster, but 
it is hardly necessary to imply that he is a hero. At any 
rate, Mr. Lewis has convinced us of nothing here except 
his own philistinism. And philistinism, in a writer, is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Semantics for the Million 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS By Stuart Chase. Harcourt 
Brace and Company. $2.50 


N “The Tyranny of Words” Stuart Chase turns aside for 
the nonce from questions of economics and sociology and 
occupies himself with some of the problems of communica- 
tion. How do meanings get attached to words? How do 
words get attached to meanings? What is the meaning of 
“meaning”? By what mechanism and with what degree of 
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accuracy is thought conveyed from mind to mind? Does 
thought mold language or does language mold thought ? Does 
the structure of our language influence our ideas of things? 
Why is failure of communication so frequent? And can any- 
thing be done to improve communication? These and similar 
questions have been running through Chase's mind for some 
time, as they ought to run through the mind of any writer 
who respects his craft and desires to say his say honestly and 
effectively. Having a gift for turning experience into copy, 
he has made a book out of his quest for the answers. 

The book falls into two parts of approximately equal 
length—the first an outline of what Chase, a little grandi- 
osely, calls “the semantic discipline,” the second an applica- 
tion of the discipline to various cases. Neither part, however, 
is all that it purports to be. 

Except for minor embellishments drawn from the writings 
of P. W. Bridgman, Lancelot Hogben, Thurman W. Arnold, 
Jerome Frank, and various others, Chase has gone for his 
theory directly to Alfred Korzybski’s “Science and Sanity” 
ind to Ogden and Richards’s “Meaning of Meaning.’ It is 
unfortunate that he did not go to them indirectly by way of a 
few standard works on semantics and the theory of language, 
for these books are unwholesome reading for anyone unpre- 
pared to deal with them critically. From Korzybski Chase has 
lerived, inter alia, an extravagant notion of the utility of 
semantics as an instrument for extirpating pernicious think- 
ing and emotional reactions, a serious misunderstanding of 
“the is of identity,” a slogan demanding “a language whose 
structure corresponds to physical structure,” and the practice 
of littering his exposition with irrelevancies, physical, mathe- 
matical, psychological, and what-not, until the effect is that 
of a literary scavenger party. From Ogden and Richards he 
has borrowed more useful apparatus, such as their discussion 
of levels of abstraction and their diagram explaining the re- 
lations of symbol (word), reference (meaning), and referent 
(thing meant). With profit he might have borrowed more. 
He could have found no better weapon to his hand, for in- 
stance, than their fivefold analysis of meaning into the item 
presented for attention, the speaker's feeling toward the item, 
his tone toward the hearer, and his intention. Yet he seems to 
have missed it altogether. 

The outline of “the semantic discipline” that he presents 
s decidedly fragmentary and is simplified and puréed to a 
fineness that Helen Hokinson’s clubwomen could ingest with- 
yut discomfort. It is finally summarized in fifteen propositions 
such as: that words are not things; that words mean nothing 
in themselves; that meaning in words arises from context of 
situation; that abstract words and terms are especially liable 
to spurious identification, and so on. “We are in sight of 
1 technique,’’ says Mr. Chase, after listing these fifteen propo- 
sitions, “which will let us take a political speech, a dicta- 
or's ukase, a masterpiece of philosophy, a plan to save the 
world, a column by Mark Sullivan, analyze it, and tell specifi- 

lly what is wrong with it, down to counting the blabs.” 

ne su pects that some people have been semanticists un- 
wares all their adult lives. But in the presence of such 
bullient enthusiasm for the dry axioms of an academic 
liscipline there is really nothing to be said 

The second half of “The Tyranny of Words” is different 
tuff. In it Chase turns, with something like relief, to the 
practical examination of verbalism and the mischief that 
verbalism works in contemporary notions of economics, law, 
politics, international affairs, and other subjects. Except for 
the occasional appearance of such a term as “‘operational 
test’ (taken from Bridgman) or “referent” there is hardly 
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a trace of the semantics discussed in the earlier chapters 
The method of attack is quite untechnical and is, in fag 
nothing very different from the witty, realistic, common 
sense, debunking technique which, from Benjamin Frankyip 
to Mr. Dooley to Thurman Arnold, has been the favorite 
American method for removing stuffing from shirts, 

or institutions. The chapters on philosophy and logic, it 

be said, are not so good as the others. In them Chase is op 
unfamiliar ground. His attack on ‘‘philosophic meth 
obviously a sham battle; where is his referent? As exa: 

of logic he exhibits syllogisms that every elementary 
book is engaged in destroying. What is the use of 
semantic discipline’ if it doesn’t deter a man from 
follies? But the rest of it is very good Stuart Chase, i: 
Stuart Chase at almost his best, shrewd, witty, humane 
minded. You have probably seen some of it in Ha 
Magazine, and you will not want to miss the rest. 

It is twenty years since the English periodical 
opened its pages to a symposium on ‘The Meaning of M 
ing,’ almost fifteen years since C. K. Ogden and |. A 
Richards published their book of the same title. Few A 
cans seem to have been aware that in the intervening 
an important study, almost an educational movement 
self, has been developing. Mr. Chase’s treatment suff 
I have indicated, from various shortcomings. But it is 
thing to have sensed the wider aspects of semantics, as O 
and Richards conceive the subject, and to have made tl 
attempt to write a popular book about it. 

GEORGE GENZM 


Wealth Against Society 


AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES. By Ferdinand Lundberg. V 
guard Press. $3.75. 


ITH all its faults—and there are many, although, it 

should be said at once, none is fatal—Mr. Lund. 
berg’s “America’s 60 Families” is a very important book. It 
belongs in that group of “exposure’’ works that have been 
so typically American—inadequately grounded philosophi- 
cally, yet instinctively right morally because they have sprung 
from a passionate human and humane conviction—and that 
have had such a profound influence on human action. We have 
not produced many pure thinkers of the very first flight; we 
haven't had our Miltons or Lockes or Marxes. But we have 
had our goodly share of the prophets—our Hinton R 
Helpers, Henry Demarest Lloyds, and Gustavus Myerses 
And it is in this latter company that Ferdinand Lundberg be- 
longs. 

What are the preoccupations of Mr. Lundberg in this big, 
sprawling, humorless work of his that looks and reads so 
much like an encyclopedic compilation? I have found 
three, largely: first, that present-day capitalism has ended in 
concentrating economic power in the hands of a top group 
of individuals; second, that our political leaders have been 
the conscious and wilful pawns of the owners of great 
wealth; and, third, that wealth has corrupted taste, neglected 
culture, and bastardized intelligence. I think that the author 
has oversimplified and hence distorted the validity of his first 
two points; his third, however, he drives home again and 
again unerringly. 

It is from his first point that the current sensational inter 
est in Mr. Lundberg’s book derives. Through an analysis of 
the 1924 income figures—the only ones ever made publi 
Mr. Lundberg has come to the conclusion that private wealth 
is largely collected in the hands of some sixty family groups 
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ommon COMMENTS on THE TYR- 


\NNY OF WORDS have come STUART CHASE’S 


from leaders in almost every 





profession —Law and Poli- 


tics, Business and Econom- | 
ics, History and the Social e rahn 
Sciences, the Arts, Journal- p 


ism, Creative Writing, Mathe- 


| 
matics, Education, Philosophy. | 
' van p ' 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counselor, National 
Broadcasting Company 


(1) THURMAN ARNOLD 





1 ’ Yale School of Law, author of **The 
Folklore of Capitalism” ’ , ; s : 
HARRY ELMER BARNES Stuart Chase is serving notice on all who blab-blab. We is telling 
i ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES wpe ; a | | 
i (2) CARLETON BEALS the public, sick to death of talking and being talked at over 
CHARLES A. BEARD radios, in newspapers, from lecture platforms and campaign 
CARL BECKER z ~ 
Cornell University stumps, that they'd better ask, “What do you really mean by 
THOMAS BEER mee ; ie 
E. T. BELL that?” He has discovered a new discipline which promises a 


California Institute of Technology 


A. A. BERLE, JR. revolution in the process of thinking and is attempting to give a 
ALFRED M. BINGHAM 


Editor of Common Sense 
ISAIAH BOWMAN the misuse of words is the most insidious evil of this ave. Here is 
President, Johns Hopkins University 
P. W. BRIDGMAN 
Harvard University 
C.M. CHILD | reads it the world can never look quite as it did before. 
Stanford University 
CHARLES E. CLARK 
Yale School of Law 
GEORGE 8S. COUNTS 


| Columbia University Typical (Gf omments 





muddled world a virtual consumer's research report on words. Vor 


a book of far-reaching, yet everyday, importance. To one who 


PAUL DE KRUIF 


gh, it (3) JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Lund. WALTER PRICHARD EATON (1) My guess is that THE TYRANNY OF WORDS will be one of the most 
ok. It MORRIS ERNST | exciting and influential books of this decade. 

= Pr. . Eros 

eae Furman University (2) Everything he writes is hot off the bat of reality, but no book he has ever 
— (4) JOHN T. FLYNN done is more exciting than this one. I have already gone through it 
or. FELIX J. FRAZER twice and shall read it again. 
1 that W. HORSLEY GANTT 
have Johns Hopkins University (3) I read it through at one gulp. It’s exhilarating reading 


C. JUDSON HERRICK 





cs We University of Chicago oo : : : 
have HAMILTON HOLT (4) The best thing Stuart Chase has ever done. Having read it through, I 
R President, Rollins College promptly proceeded to read it again and I expect to read it at least 
tes (5) BASSETT JONES once more. 
ETSES HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
g be Harvard University 5) If his book does no more than stop a few people from talking, partieu- 


MARIETTA JOHNSON | 


: larly politicians, he will have done a humanitarian work 
School of Organic Education yi 2 ‘ 


| big >. J. KEYSE | pee ” 
is o¢ oe F thn ae | 6) It is bright, quick, nimble, lively ... The thesis so brightly liandled is 
# j SINCLAIR LEWIS an exceedingly important one. 
ound | . 
-— ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH oe ; 
in KEMP MALONE i (7) It pleases me no end... | wish from my 
U} Johns Hopkins University | heart that you could somehow induce 
been HUGHES MEARNS every politician, teacher, preacher, and all 
reat New York University li | who listen to them to read it. 
cn WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
acted University of Chicago | . - . 
ates RAYMOND PEARL (8) On reading the last page I wired Stuart 
, Johns Hopkins University Chase that I never again would be the same 
(7) JULIA PETERKIN person. I still feel changed. I also feel that 
, yes | age 
and PAUL ROSENFELD | this is one of the most needed books of 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL this chaotic time. 
nter ALBERT STERNER 
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in America. Deriving their power from the ownership of 
the essential means of production and distribution, these 
families today constitute a closed ruling oligarchy. It is next 
to impossible for outsiders to be admitted into this charmed 
and it is impossible for 
single individuals, no matter how profligate, to destroy their 


ircle--for their scions intermarry 


towering accumulations 


Of course, there is much that is sound in this kind of 
analysis. More important, the symbolism of the “sixty fam- 
ilies’ is socially useful. Already, as we know, the symbol has 


social weapon (the New Dealers have already made 
and other weapons are being forged—adver- 
threatened libel suits—to weaken its 
But the whole argument cannot be defended. For- 
tunes do disappear in modern times, especially when they are 
special kind of monopolist privilege or 
when they are not to be found in the very first circle of 


he Ome a 
it their own) ; 


tising censorship, 
strength 


not linked with 


finance capital. Mr. Lundberg, because his analysis is not very 
has not sought to differentiate among various cate- 
gories of modern private fortunes. Why do not our railroad- 
ing and mercantile fortunes last as long as our industrial and 
banking fortunes? Why do our banking fortunes—even if, 
any given moment, they do not mount 
as any of the others—outlast them all? Where really 
is economic power to be found? The Goulds (railroading) 
and the Friedsams (merchandising), despite the fact that 
they are still very wealthy, have virtually disappeared from 
the Guggenheims (mining) are on 
The Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Mellons 
will remain; for in their possession rests power more than 
accumulated wealth. They have institutionalized power in 
finance capital just as the merchant capitalist class of the 
eighteenth century sought to institutionalize power in land 
and urban property. 


sensitive, 


dollar for dollar at 
as high 


the reigning oligarchy; 
their way out 


In other words, Mr. Lundberg makes the mistake of view- 
as though they represented a 
kind of frozen privilege. The assumption would be: if only 
we would try to break their incrustated form off the body 
economic and politic (we could, for example, in terms of 
such an analysis, tax them out of existence), then once more 
the rest of us could live and breathe. We know and Mr. 
Lundberg knows that this is not so. Our “‘sixty families” can- 
not be cut away, for they do not constitute a lifeless mass. 
by a kind of chemical action, they have succeeded 
in getting into and poisoning the whole circulating system of 
our economy and polity. We are confronted not by a physical 
malformation but by an active blood disease for which there 


ing our plutocracy statically 


The fact 1s, 


is no spe ifte 

Ihe second of Mr. Lundberg’s theses, that our recent po- 
litical history is simply the obverse side of the nasty story of 
the processes of private accumulation, goes too far, as well. 
leaving out the 
lesser fry and the obviously corrupt—that Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt were the 


captives of their own class educations and backgrounds ; that 


One would be on safe ground if one argued 


since they were members of the middle class and inheritors 
of the middle-class tradition, their loyalties could not be other 
than they have been. But Mr. Lundberg is not content with 
ing simply this. He feels it imperative to show that vir- 
tually every political decision of consequence with which 
these political leaders were associated was dictated by a con- 
scious awareness of the presence of economic masters behind 
the scenes. One does not have to go to great lengths to dis- 
prove such a claim. What if certain malignant financial 
powers did benefit from the construction of an isthmian 
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canal at Panama? The fact is, with or without the Sp 
stake of the Panama Canal Company of America, su 
canal was bound to be built. Again, Cleveland H. D. 

pper) did have great personal influence with Wood 
Wilson. But, I venture to say, even greater mentors 
Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Burke, and John Bright. To 
sent the argument in its crudely determinist form as \{ 
Lundberg does, is to weaken the effectiveness of a s 
materialist interpretation of politics. 

It is the third strain in Mr. Lundberg’s work that m 
his book so truly important. Piling up an extraordinary 
of factual detail—he has examined every aspect of th 
sonal living of people of great wealth—Mr. Lundberg ha 
proved that the effects of private accumulation have 
anti-social. It is around this point that the greatest po; 
indignation is likely to collect. If our wealthy are not r 
using their fortunes as public trusts as their apologists 
tend they are, if instead of furthering the disseminatio: 
intelligence they really prostitute it, if instead of cultivating 
the arts they really sterilize them, if instead of acting as the 
leaders of taste they really vulgarize it, then our ruling class 
is reigning without conviction or loyal supporters. After 
the outstanding hallmark of a class in power, when it 
still performing a vital historical mission—witness the | 
clean, Renaissance, Victorian, Third Republic ages—was 
a leadership or, at worst, patronage. 

Mr. Lundberg proves devastatingly—in long recitals of 
how our wealthy have acquired educational institutions, p! 
lanthropies, venal journalists, yachts, golden bathroom 
tures—that the processes of private accumulation have no 
social meaning. It is in these chapters of his book that the 
author does his extraordinarily effective, indeed profoundly 
disturbing work. If private wealth no longer has a creative 
function to perform in either the economic or the cultural 
sphere and if the voices of its sycophants have no echoes, then 
historically the middle class is finished. At this point we 
say that the twilight of an epoch has set in. How long or sh: 
it will be will depend upon the rapidity with which a large 
enough group of Americans can assimilate the lesson at t! 
heart of Mr. Lundberg’s book. LOUIS M. HACKE! 


Hell 


GOYA’S “THE DISASTERS OF THE WAR.” Eighty-{ 
Plates. With an Introduction by Elie Faure. Oxford 
University Press. $1.50. 


aA 


OUCHED in sharp aristocratic prints, a macabre ep 

becomes generally accessible in this volume of fa 
simile reproductions. The book itself is perhaps the least 
triumphant as well as the least expensive of the remarka! 
Phaidon series. Certain of the reproductions represent 
ferior pulls, apparently taken after the aquatint had serious!) 
impaired the singing quality of the original etchings. Oth 
of them lose the almost matchlessly kinetic lines of 
originals, and with it the fineness of the wonderful and 
terrible expressions. But a masterpiece is a thing no interpr 
tation quite can compromise, not even interpretations far 
grosser than the Phaidon’s all-in-all passable one of ‘‘T! 
Disasters of the War.” And the eighty-five plates handed 
to his friend Cean Bermudez by the old exile in Bordeau 
in 1824 constitute such a thing. The sovereign beauty of 
six or seven of them and the terrific nature of the experienc: 
fully articulated, with the magic of passion, by the lot 
render the set not only one of the most imposing but or 
of the most masterly products of the etcher’s art. 
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ord of Spanish resistance to Napoleon, because of its 
tial attribution of the war-time horrors savagely de 
| by it—butchery, rapine, miseries of all sorts—to both 
fants and aggressors, and because of the very general 
er of the uniforms upon the figures of its soldiers 
rrisly series remains one of the most terrible of all 
tions of the horrors of organized warfare; and some 
ng besides a revelation of these horrors. The experience it 
ts by means of architectural organizations of harsh 
and shade, prodigious varieties of dynamic motion, and 
effects of space, above all by the strange, almost 
sensual delicacy of its representations of suffering, dying, 
Jead human flesh, may have been crystallized in Goya 
nts of the invasion of 1808, the famine in Madrid 
1811, and the post-war reaction under Ferdinand VII. 
Rut the drawings’ ultimate reference is to something time 
beyond mere war and merely wakened and monumen 
actualized by war. It is the hell in man. The sharp 
and whites are saturated with the ferocity and sadism, 
ohesicel and mental suffering and pain almost bound 
potential in the human creature and periodically his 
In moods of rage, of interrogation of causes, of com- 
yn, and of utter despair, nightmarish design upon design 
s us feel within ourselves and without these perennial 
st uncontrollable impulses of brutality and savagery 
delight in cruelty and hateful satisfaction in destruc 
nd their terrible, pitiable aftermaths. ‘“The Disasters of 
Ww ar” indeed! Rather say “The Disasters of Living” ! 
Still a progress does obtain in this experience—possibly 
the consequence of Goya's self-riddance of much perilous 
The third of the three books of plates, the one be- 
ning after the projection of the feeling of the nihility of 
things, and supposedly full of references to the reaction, 
tt only more fantastically, less naturalistically visionary 
the preceding two, the books of the shambles and 
mine. It also is more luminous, more hopeful and 
hetic in all senses of the word. It delves profoundly 
auses, symbolizing the friends of man’s bestiality in the 
ns of brutes and eagles, churchmen and rituals; and, in 
beautiful shape of a young woman, the light and the love 
are its enemy and the friend of his ideal. In a sort of 
iant future we find her significantly standing beside a 
n who holds an implement of labor in his hand. But in 
end the epic returns us to the actuality. It closes with 
tragic prints of fettered captives. 
PAUL ROSENFELD 
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THE PLOUGH AND THE SWORD: LABOR, LAND, 
AND PROPERTY IN FASCIST ITALY. By Carl T. 
Schmidt. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


R. SCHMIDT describes the concrete bearing of fas- 
cism on the life of the Italian agricultural classes. He 

read carefully the more than two hundred publications 
ted in the selected bibliography at the back of his book, 
1 has not confined himself to copying their title pages as 
hors of long bibliographies so often do. He has lived in 
for about a year, keeping his eyes open to discover the 
ilities of life behind the official reports and the speeches 
| writings of Mussolini and his Italian and foreign propa 
nda agents. Moreover, he has realized that he could not 
preciate the behavior of the fascist dictatorship today with- 
it taking stock of the physical conditions of the country and 
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of historical precedents. His first two chapters, Rural Italy and 
A Struggle Against Poverty, are models of learning and un- 
derstanding. Under his searching inquiry all that card-castle 
of false information which fascist propaganda has built up 
about the achievements of the Mussolinian dictatorship crashes 
to the ground 
To be sure, the 
mest p! 
sufficiency sinc 


‘wheat battle’’ has led to an increase in do- 


tion and to a marked approach toward self- 
1930. But to a large extent self-sufficiency is 
due to a tantial decline in the consumption of wheat 
produ ts. Moreover, self-sufficiency 1n wheat does not mean 


let 


self-sufficiency in all foodstuffs. The increase in domestic pro- 


duction has been purchased at the cost of seriously unbal- 
ancing Italian agriculture. Commodities other than wheat have 
been neglected. A general reduction of live stock, astonish 
ingly sé e in some regions, has been one of the worst con- 
sequences of the ‘wheat battle Italy's dependence on for- 
eign so for animal produ ts has increased 

Land reclamation started in Italy at least three thousand 
years a During the pert 1d 1862-1911, 550,000 hectares 
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were drained. By the end of 1922, when Mussolini cam 
to power, 47,000 more hectares had been drained, 
reclamation works were then progressing on 623,0 
tares. For four or five years after the advent of th 
tatorship the government showed little concern for re 
tion, and outlays for that purpose declined. Work 
largely limited to the maintenance and continuat 
projects already begun. It was only in October, 192 
Mussolini discovered land reclamation and made a s 
announcement: “It is our task to change beyond all 
nition the physical and spiritual face of our country 
the space of ten years.” In the year 1927-28 expend 
began to rise appreciably. More than four billion lire 
expended from 1929-30 to 1933-34. But since 1934 
have been a marked reduction in new works undertal 
tendency to abandon all projects not urgently needed 
concentration on those promising immediate political 

One of these projects is the reclamation of the P 
Marshes. This region, within sixty kilometers of R 
offered the fascist regime an opportunity to carry « 
project of great demonstrative value. Its conversion 
gardless of cost, into small farms has become, with ay 
priate publicity, an important source of prestige for 
regime. Nearly a third of all funds spent for recla 
since July 1, 1932, has been directed to the Pi 
Marshes. Other projects, many of which would have 
greater social and economic significance, have suffer« 
consequence. Maintenance of the work accomplished 
call for further heavy outlays in the future. Some of 
land has turned out to be poor. But the venture has 
satisfactory in terms of publicity. 

The last three chapters of the book are devoted to 
scribing conditions among the Italian peasantry. M 
Schmidt shows that the masses remain, as before, separa 
from control of the land but with even less hope of ris 


in the economic scale. The fascist era has seen a decline of 
small peasant proprietorship. The number of “operating 


owners” fell nearly half a million between 1921 and 1931 
We have no statistics for the period after 1931, but th 
is reason to believe that there has been a continuous dec! 
in the number of small cultivating proprietors. 

To read this book would perhaps be illuminating to 


certain professor at Yale University who, having been able 


to shake hands with Mussolini “during an unexpect 
audience,” paid for that high honor by sending to the 
New York Herald Tribune of December 18, 1937, a lett 
in which he attributed to Mussolini, among many oth 
miracles, that of having “astonishingly improved Italy ir 
a material way.” GAETANO SALVEMINI 
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THE WELL OF ARARAT. By Emmanuel Varandyar 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


STENSIBLY a tale of modern Persia, “The Well! ot 


Ararat,’ winner of the Avery Hopwood novel award 
reads like a translation of some traditional legend of the trag 
fate of frustrated lovers. A sensitive boy, Sassoon, tells t! 
story, and it is through his eyes that we watch as Marina 
idol of his slowly awakening adolescent passions, becomes t! 
object of the attentions of his uncle and one-time her 


Ardavaz. With confused feelings he sees his uncle virtually 
purchase the reluctant girl from her parents and marry he: 
in the most joyous and elaborate of Persian rites, the wedding 
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ny. But the high water of his disillusion comes as he 

‘ealizes that Marina is really in love with another, the lusty 

ind as he witnesses, witl pele ering ¥ horror, the 

conflict of the three adults and its tragic outcome 

ch all this has moments of considerab let tension, the 

.f the book is not on the plot, its somewhat familiar 

ilar struggle, or even on the turbid reactions of the 

| adolescent; it is rather on those customs that best 

jy—as do the nuptial rites—the Persian conception of 

fine art of living. Indeed, from time to time the novel 

werflows altogether and becomes a lavishly colorful, bib 

y lyrical celebration of the more pleasant aspects of 

he Persian way of life. Much of this is interesting, but a 

irgo of custom and ritual, no matter how rich, does 

whe a novel. Occupied by colorful incidentals and pleas- 

it cloudy touches of symbolism, Mr. Varandyan forgets, 

fears, the necessity of giving flesh and blood to the char- 

acters he calls up out of his memories of a Persian village. 
MILTON RUGOFF 
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(aries LAMB once denounced the cantata as a cor- 
uption of the cheerful uses of the playhouse. What he 
ld think of Marc Blitzstein’s “The Cradle Will Rock”’ 
tled down for a regular run at the Windsor Theater) 
itate to say, for if that unusual work is something like a 
tata it is not a bit like Handel. It is only intermittently 
rful,”’ but it is by no means solemn; and if the author 
s aware that Robert Burns once wrote “The Jolly Beggars’ 
a similar form, even Burns cannot have helped him much. 
Mr. Blitzstein’s unjolly proletarians are not beggars but 
manders, and are much more interested in the steel strike 
han in warbling the delights of rolling in the hay. 
All who follow the news of the theater know already the 
ry of the piece, which was originally intended as a Fed- 
| Theater production and then, when that production was 
eled for reasons generally assumed to be connected with 
violence of its partisanship, given without costumes 
fore a special audience. The present series of regular per- 
tormances follows the method of the original impromptu 
rehearsal. The only accompaniment is furnished by the com- 
poser at a piano, and the uncostumed members of the com- 
pany simply rise from chairs at the back of the stage to act 
sing their sketchy roles. All this may sound a bit bare 
nd forbidding, but given the nature of the piece, it is quite 
ssibly the best way to perform it. One thing is certain 
the interest is held and the evening passes quickly. 
So many superlatives have been used by so many critics of 
h different complexions that the prospective spectator per- 
haps ought to be warned that he will almost inevitably 
xpect too much. ‘The Cradle Will Rock” is a sort of musical 
rtoon, with no more shading than a cartoon is expected to 
The writing and the singing are as casual as the stag- 
so that the success of the whole depends upon two 
a certain dash in the performance and also a certain 
rty partisanship in the spectator, by virtue of which he 
ll be ready, when necessary, to assume that whenever male- 
tors of great wealth are being denounced violently they 
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Already a health insurance measure has been intro 
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are necessarily being denounced effectively as well. Mr 
stein’s vehemence is continuous but his wit is interm 
Having entered this caveat I can go on with a goo 
science to conclude that “The Cradle Will Rock” ne 
less remains something which should certainly be see: 
very ferocity of the satire is remarkable, some of the 
are rafhshly amusing, and there is a savagely cum 
absurdity hard to describe even in such minor matters 
successive introduction of the mill-owner and his fa: 
Mr. Mister, Mrs. Mister, Junior Mister, and Sister M 
Certainly none of the other productions since my last 
demands much attention. “Tortilla Flat” (Henry M 
Theater) is dramatized from Steinbeck’s novel of the 
name by Jack Kirkland, who was responsible for the 
version of ‘Tobacco Road.” Like the latter it is again a 
in total depravity, this time as cultivated by mongrel 
icans living in California. It is supposed to be funny 
perhaps for the very reason that the grimness of “To 
Road” is absent it is not particularly effective. ‘The Gr 
Show on Earth” (Playhouse) exhibits some ingenuity i: 
tuming actors to suggest the circus animals they are su 
to represent, but I have no idea what the intention 
play is. JOSEPH WOOD KRUT 
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Fairy Tale in Five Acts 


TT question which everybody must have asked 
advance about Walt Disney's “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” was whether it would justify its length. Not 
only was the film to be many times longer than anything Mr 
Disney had done; it was to tell a story which he could be 
imagined as telling in the accustomed time. A fairy tale like 
an anecdote is by definition brief, and its form helps its con- 
tent to be credible. We can believe three things that are done 
in three paragraphs when one of them alone, drawn out to 
epic length, would be preposterous. The question then was 
whether Mr. Disney had lost any of his secrets by abandvn- 
ing his form. 

The fact that everybody likes ‘Snow White’’ is not neces 
sarily an answer, though it has its importance. Thousands are 
trampling one another to get into the Music Hall; but the 
question still is whether the good thing they are there to see 
could possibly be better. I am not sure that it could, and yet 
in view of the future which the film opens up I am sure that 
the matter should be argued. Mr. Disney has both expanded 
his story and contracted it. He has added animals; he has 
differentiated and named the dwarfs; and he has elaborated 
the wicked stepmother in her role as magician, giving het 
laboratory with monster retorts and a long-legged raven t 
scowl in the corner. On the other hand he has suppressed tw 
of her attempts on Snow White's life—the tight lacing and 
the poisoned comb—and he has stopped short of S: 
White's wedding. The wedding is perhaps not missed, 
my guess is that the queen should have had more things to 
and less time in which to do them. She was the only on 
Mr. Disney's creatures who even approached being tiresot 

Mr. Disney's other developments are all to the good, and 
indescribably delightful. The animals, for instance—I 
remember no finer moment in any film than this one whe: 
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se in the forest the banks of eyes which have looked 
er all night turn out to belong to rabbits, fawns, chip- 
bluebirds, and turtles. The transition 1s from shadowy 


1c clearest and most blithesome benevolence. The antics 





charming beasts vary henceforth between the beatific 

absurd; the pride of the baby bluebird in his voice, 

klish turtle offering his belly for a washboard when 

S White starts housecleaning for the dwarfs, and the 

undoing cobwebs with their tails are but understate- 

the very touching love for Snow White which they 
ith a helpless audience. Then there are the dwarfs 

seven foolish ways as irresistible as the heroine, and 

e no less devoted to her than the animals are; though 

m, Grumpy 

Mr. Disney's triumph with them, like all his other tri- 

s, is one of understanding. His technique, about which 

y little, must of course be wonderful; but the main 

is that he lives somewhere near the human center and 

; innumerable truths that cannot be taught. That is why 

is look like inspirations, and why he can be good- 

| without being sentimental, can be ridiculous without 

fatuous. With him, as with any first-rate artist, we feel 

ve are in good hands; we can trust him with our hearts 
ts MARK VAN DOREN 


“CORDS 


large number of readers, whom I thank collectively for 
their letters, have made known their wishes concern 
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remains a misogynist almost to the 




















this column. With one exception they prefer that I use 
| the ice for the records that are worth buying; from that 
Vot nt on they scatter. Some want a warning against an in- 
Mr ite performance of an important work or a good per 
d be ince of an unimportant work or a poor recording; 

Ke s think I should not waste the space. Some want the 
con ent to be extensive and detailed because they find it 
ne ises their understanding and discrimination; one asks 
limit myself to a concise statement about the perform 
and the recording and not to bother about the musi 


yreover, having taken pen in hand some writers go on 
ct to my giving space to jazz; an equal number ask 
to give more space to it; and I will break the tie by 
C , that anyone with feeling for music should want to 
tne told about trumpet-playing as beautifully imagined and 
am tively phrased as Buck Clayton’s (1) immediately aft 
Holiday's singing of “He’s Funny That Way’ (Vo 
748), and (2) at the beginning of the delightful 
od Morning Blues” of Count Basie’s Orchestra (Decca 
), which also provides a good introduction to Basie’s 
tive piano-playing. He should want to know also about 
of the old records of the incomparable Bessie Smith that 
mbia has reissued in a special memorial album (six 
$5)—records that offer not only the singing of 
e but the playing of outstanding jazz musicians like the 
nist James P. Johnson in “Backwater Blues,” the cornettist 
Smith and the pianist Fletcher Henderson in “Weeping 
Willow Blues” and “Yellow Dog Blues,” and Louis Arm- 
“Reckless Blues.”’ 
Armstrong has done nothing to equal his cornet obli 
tos in these records and in “Cold in Hand Blues,” 
is not been reissued and which you should clamor for. 


There are suggestions to include comment on military-band 


rong in ‘St. Louis Blues’ and For my 


which 
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Watch tation "Dead End." Recently returned from 
THE NATION] CAPT. HANS AMLIE 
for Former Commanding Officer, ‘'Lincoln-Wash- 
ington Battalion 
MORE 


SURPRISE semana Mi yoo tl au, Loyalist Ministry 
SPEAKERS! f State. 

bad Tickets: 50c, 75¢, $1.00, $1.50 

at all Workers’ Bookshops and all Agencies 

fusp.: FRIENDS OF LINCOLN BRIGADE 

125 W. 45th St., N.¥.C. LOngacre 3-5215 











MARTHA GRAHAM 
ANNA SOKOLOW 
HANYA HOLM 
TAMIRIS 

and their Groups 


BALLET CARAVAN 
ARTHUR MAHONEY 








PAUL DRAPER 


ems 43d St. at 6th Ave. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28TH—8 P. M. 


50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2.00 (plus tax) all 


— Benefit — 
MEDICAL BUREAU and NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
TO AID SPANISH DEMOCRACY 381 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


agencies 











SYMPOSIUM 











“LENIN’S Contribution 
to Modern Thought” 


LOUIS BOUDIN PROF. V. J. McGILL 
ROBERT W. DUNN MOISSAYE OLGIN 
MALCOLM COWLEY, Chairman 


WED. HOTEL CENTER 
108 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 
Jan. 26 Auspices: AMERICAN FRIENDS 
* 8:30 P.M. OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Admission 35c Tickets at Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St. or AFSU, 822 Bway 
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The NATION 


records, information about record-changing mechanisms 
cism of careless labeling of records—for example, V 
putting the Clock Scene from “Boris Godunov’ on 
side of a record and Boris’s Monologue which preced 
the B side. There is also a suggestion to omit: ‘I propo 
you stop reviewing Columbia records entirely unt 
mechanical defects which you so properly keep rema 
upon have been remedied. With their present abom 
surfaces Columbia records aren't worth buying .. . 
for one never read the reviews of them. How a comp 
pursue such a suicidal policy is beyond me.”” And me 


“If you weren't so rabid against much of Brahms 
Sibelius I'd think you were very fine. As it is, I must con 
that you haven't familiarized yourself enough with man, 
their works that you think so little of”—is the papen 
one of the more fanatical admirers of Brahms and S; 
to my discriminating appreciation of these two con 
and a second otherwise highly approving letter ends v wi 
plea, “But seem not splenetic about Brahms.” And { 
there are two complaints about the lateness of my re\ 
one reader pointing out that by the time they appear | 
already made his purchases. But if he wants the bene! 
my judgment he can wait for it and gear his purchasing 
my columns instead of with the companies’ announcen 


As a matter of fact I would be discussing January 
now if the Victor special list had not intervened. I ha 
yet heard everything on the list, but so far it has give: 
my first experience, under ideal conditions, of three of t 
most beautiful works I have ever heard—works mira 
in their expressiveness and loveliness in the way that 
Mozart’s and Schubert’s music can be: Mozart's Piano ¢ 
certos K. 450 (three records, $5) and K. 459 (314 1 
$7), and Schubert's Trio Opus 100 (five records, $1 
ideal conditions I mean superb performances: Elly Ne; 
the Concerto K. 450, Schnabel’s of K. 459, the Busch-S 
Trio’s of Schubert’s Opus 100. 


} 


There are also superb performances by Hephz 
Yehudi and Maurice Eisenberg, excellent 
corded, of Beethoven's Trio Opus 70 No. 1 (three r 
$6.50) and Tchaikovsky's Trio Opus 50 (51/4 recor 
on the other hand the Busch Quartet, while it ‘does be 
the Lener with the 
Opus 131 

movements; 


Menuhin 


1 x 


first movement of Beethoven's Q 
(five records, $10), does less well wit! 
this work should have been done by the | 
pest Quartet, which, with assisting artists, wastes m 
playing on Brahms’s Sextet Opus 36 (four records, $8) 
other orchestral items are a fine performance of M¢ 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik” (two records, $3.50) by 
Vienna Philharmonic under Walter, 
cludes much reverberation; 


with recording t 
a not too precise perfor 
well recorded, of the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for Four | 
(two records, $3.50) ; and Sibelius’s Third and Seventh S 
phonies (seven records, $12), well played by the Lo: 
Symphony under Kajanus and the B. B. C. 


Symp shony 
Koussevitzky, 


respectively, with the Seventh less well 
corded at a concert than the Third in a studio. 


If you are one of those who love the — songs ( 
Sandburg has done for Musicraft (four records, $4.50) 
pat Mus! 
release is Kathleen Long’s performance of Mozart's V 
tions on a Theme of Gluck (two records, $3.00). And 
Timely offers (four records, $8) exemplary performance: 
by the New York Simfonietta under Max Goberman, of 
charming Quartet by Stamitz, a Concertino by Pergolesi of 
which the Andante movement is outstanding, 
Concerto Grosso by Locatelli. 


will dislike his affected singing of them. A 


and 
B. H. HAGGIN 








Janua ry 
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Letters to the Editors 


But we believe that it is both false and 


War and The Nation 


Sirs: For many years The Nation 
yd for the very best in American 
beralism. Its courageous Opposition to 
pation in the World War and its 
efense of civil liberties then and later 
bright pages in the history of that 
t10n. 
with a dangerous war spirit 
in the land today, we are dis- 
ed to find The Nation aligning itself 
h those forces, both of the right and 
f the left, which are pushing this 
ntry toward war. The Neutrality 
Act is a piece of democratic legislation 
ssing the will of the American peo- 
ple to keep out of war. The Administra- 
has failed to invoke this act in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, and The 
Nation has editorially indorsed this fail- 
Had this act been invoked and its 
rly implied purpose carried out, such 
gerous “incident” as the Panay 
» would have been unlikely. In 


i 


nting on this incident, The Na- 

ems to have ignored the embar- 

fact that at the time of the at- 
Panay was convoying three 

S 1 Oil tankers. Indeed, in its edi- 
of December 18 these tankers 
tually described as ‘three Ameri- 


ips containing American refu- 
Is this liberalism ? 
this crisis The Nation has es- 


} 


1 an ambiguous policy of ‘‘collec- 
security.” If such a policy is not 
1 up by the willingness to use 

1 force, it is an empty threat and 
rogram of rhetoric and wind. But if 
mic sanctions are implemented by 
tary sanctions, The Nation itself has 
tted that the result may be war. 
And war in defense of what? Of de- 
racy? Of American civilization? Or 
he interests of big business? The Na- 
for January 1 states editorially: 

r years foreigners have enjoyed ex- 
territorial rights in China. In abrogat- 
them the Japanese have virtually 
ed the Open Door in China, since 
foreigners will care to do business 
indeed be able to—under the arbi- 

ry supervision of the Japanese mili- 

ts. For these reasons, if for no 

, we cannot believe that the State 
partment will bow to the latest Jap- 
decree."” The journal which in 
so courageously exposed the eco- 





nomic motives behind our participation 
in the war, today in effect calls on the 
State Department to risk war to protect 
the scandalous extraterritorial rights of 
American imperialism in China. 

We believe that the first result of an- 
other War to Make the World Safe for 
Democracy will be the establishment of 
virtual fascism in this country. Is it 
patriotism, under the guise of warding 
off the remote possibility of fascist in- 
vasion, to prepare the way for domestic 
despotism? And is it logical to combat 
fascism by methods which are certain to 
introduce it? 

The issue is as clear as it is critical. 
Will The Nation continue to defend 
“collective security,” with all the risk 
of war involved in such a policy? Or 
will it reassert its traditional opposition 
to all war and war-mongering, whether 
of the right or of the left? As readers, 
as contributors, as friends of The Na- 
tion, we protest against what seems to 
us a betrayal of its splendid liberal 
tradition. We hope the editors will re- 
consider their position on this crucial 
issue, 

(Signed) THOMAS H. BENTON, 
ALFRED M. BINGHAM, ANITA BREN- 
NER, JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, BER- 
NARD ¢ LEWIS COREY, 
CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY, H. C. 
ENGELBRECHT, JAMES T. FARRELL, 
JOHN T. FLYNN, MARY FOX, RICH- 


CLAUSEN 


ARD T. FRANKENSTEEN, CLINTON 
S. GOLDEN, LOUIS M. HACKER, 
MAURITZ A. HALLGREN, FRANK 
HANIGHEN, ABRAM L. HARRIS, 
FRANCIS HENSON, SIDNEY HOOK, 
QUINCY HOWE, SUZANNE LA FOL- 
LETTE, WILLIAM POTTER LAGE, 
HARRY W. LAIDLER, FREDERICK J. 
LIBBY, DWIGHT MACDONALD, 


HOMER MARTIN, MARY MCCARTHY, 
ERNEST L. MEYER, A. J. MUSTE, 
LOUIS NELSON, GERALD P. NYE, 
PHILIP RAHV, JAMES RORTY, HAR- 
OLD RUTTENBERG, DAVID SAPOSS, 
MEYER SHAPIRO, ROSE’ STEIN, 
WILLIAM T. STONE, NORMAN 
THOMAS, LIONEL TRILLING, ED- 
MUND WILSON, BERTRAM D. WOLFE, 
MOLLY YARD, CHARLES S. ZIMMER- 
MAN, N. A. ZONARICH. 


{We agree that the issues dealt with in 
the letter above are among the most vital 
that the American people face today. 





dangerous to assume that the United 
can escape war by 
as invoking the Neutrality Act, 
without regard to their practical ef 
fect on the world as a whole. Is it not 
possible that the aid and comfort given 
to aggressors by the unneutral features 


of the act would serve to bring war much 


states taking steps, 


such 


nearer ? 

There is nothing ‘‘ambiguous” in The 
Nation's support of collective security. 
We have consistently maintained that if 
the drift toward war is to be checked, 
collective economic restraints are essen 
tial. We do not admit for a moment that 
this policy must be backed up by muili- 
tary sanctions, or that it involves a seri- 
ous risk of war. It is one thing to say 
as many do, that military cooperation be- 
tween the democracies might stave off a 
world conflict under the present circum- 
stances: and quite another to say, aS we 
have said repeatedly, that in the long 
run peace can only be assured by the de 
velopment of a non-violent technique 
is pre 
lud 


this letter 


for the enforcement of law. It 
cisely this which the isolationists, im 
ing many of the signers of 
have opposed on many o 

In order to keep the record 
we should like to add that the Standard 
Oi] sunk Panay 
carry both American and Chinese ref 
ugees, and that the « 


asions. 

straight 
tankers with the lid 
iotation on extra 
a statement of 
the 


] 
territoriality was sim} ly 


what appeared to be the facts in 
situation. There was not, even by impli- 
cation, a that the United 
States should go to war to protect its im- 
perialist inter 
Nor was there 
extraterritoriality 
has advocated the surrender of American 
extraterritorial rights and special privi- 
leges in China. We have not retreated 
from this position. But there is an im- 
portant distinction between restoring full 
sovereignty to China and urging the 
American government to retreat from its 
traditional position in the East merely 
because it is challenged by Japan. Sur- 
render of American special privileges in 
China at the present moment would be 
of no service to China, but would merely 


suggestion 


an implicit defense of 


For years The Nation 


demonstrate to the Japanese militarists 
uggressors the ef- 
ficac y of war as an instrument of national 
EDITORS THI 


and other would-be 


policy NATION. | 
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Persecution and the Press 
Dear Sirs: The case of Marcus Graham 
| it to the 


est and the 


freedom 


tion proceedings 
lated 
ire indirect 


lication Man, 


more 


1 official harassment of 


ition Man. Subscrib 


immigration inspe 


with prosecution 
} 


‘d their subs riptions 


when Graham was 


nmigration inspe tors 


for over 


to th 


1S 


fices, out of a desire to establish inter- 
national law, order, and justice is naive 
and foolish. The chief motive operat- 
ing behind the desire for collective co 
ercion is not universal altruism but each 

ition’s economic self-interest. 

Our country does not have to co 
other 


operate indiscriminately with 
ations in order to stop by force the 
pread of fascism, that 
levelops from internal irritations, not 


And before we set about 


since disease 


contagion 
xporting imagined 

: ; j duc aa 

emocracy we should produce enough 


age 
satisfy the demand for it at home. 


our surplus of 


LESLIE CHRISMER 


January 17 


Education by Night 
Dear Sirs 
evening sessions of New York City’s 


A survey of conditions in the 
municipal colleges has just been com 


pleted by a joint committee of the 
Brooklyn College Evening Session Asso 
and the New York College 

Union (Local 537, A.F.T.). 


The survey reveals distressing exploita- 


ciation 


Teachers 


tion of teachers and students in the eve- 
ning sessions 

0) students, 87 per cent 

matriculated for a degree, 

their college work in the 


part because they 


for the most 
1, 


ling jobs, or looking for them, 


me. These worker-students 
classes, find it 

to use the 

les are designed 

no free textbooks, 


Im COurses, 


and are 
as colle re step hildren 


n students are taught 


ll qualified on the aver 


session teachers, but forced 
ler circumstances in which 
t 


annot be at a maximum 


vening staff are 


‘ 
o 


.ers who after finishing 


session 


ck on extra hours in the 
More than half of 

staff are employed 

the evening session 

ot low salary sched 

1 to seek other em 

ipplement their 

ion teachers are paid at one 


incomes 
session rate. Further, eve 


ning teachers are paid on an 


hourly isis, a vestige of the days, thirty 
avo, when the evening session was 
‘tension division with unpredicta 
ble cour 
dents. This hourly system of pay ex- 
ludes teachers from tenure rights and 


ind irregularly attending stu 


The NATIO} 


from the teachers’ retirement s; 
penalizes them for illness and h 
Evening-session teachers are 
moted, and their salary increm 
haphazard and rare. The averag: 
salary in the day session of B 
College is $3,754.54; in the eve 
sion, for approximately a half-day 
ing schedule, it is $720. 
A meeting of all 
teachers 


evening 
has been called by 
teacher organizations for Saturd 
noon, January 22, at the Twen 
Street branch of the City College, 
cuss a program of action for th 
tion of these abuses. 

EDWIN B. BI 

President, Ni 

College Teachers 

New York, January 12 


CONTRIBUTORS 


M. E. RAVAGE, The Natio) 


United States. 

HAROLD WARD is a forme 
tributing editor of the Lizine 
GEORGE LAMBERT is a natio: 
ganizer of the Socialist Party 

to Texas. 


CHRISTOPHER LAZARE is a : 


contributor to The Nation and 


periodicals. 

GEROLD FRANK, formerly 
staff of the Cleveland News, is no 
the New York Journal-Ameri 
LOUIS KRONENBERGER is t! 
tor of “An Eighteenth Century } 
lany.”’ 

GEORGE GENZMER is a m« 
the English faculty of Bard Col! 
LOUIS M. HACKER, lecture: 
nomics at Columbia 
“The 
Graphic History.” 
PAUL ROSENFELD is the aut] 
“By Way of Art.” 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. 


professor of modern history at 


University 
United St 


1 


author of 


versity of Florence, is now tea 


Harvard. He is the author of 
Fascist Dictatorship in Italy” 


ler the Axe of Fascism ‘ 
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